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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  teacher  perspectives  and 
instructional  grouping  practices  after  the  district-wide  implementation  of  a school 
improvement  model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research.  Specifically,  the  study 
addressed  the  following  questions:  (a)  How  did  teachers  group  students  for 
instruction  following  the  implementation  ot  a School  Effectiveness  Model? 

(b)  What  characterized  teacher  perspectives  regarding  instructional  grouping 
practices  following  the  implementation  of  a School  Effectiveness  Model? 

(c)  Were  the  characteristics  of  those  perspectives  consistent  among  schools 
serving  socially  and  economically  diverse  student  populations?  (d)  To  what 
extent  did  the  grouping  practices  and  perspectives  of  teachers  become  more 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  Effective  Schools,  "teaching  for  learning  for  all?" 


The  research  was  conducted  at  three  elementary  schools  serving  socially 
and  economically  diverse  student  populations  in  a large  urban  school  district. 

The  primary  sources  ot  data  were  guided  interviews  with  one  primary  and  one 
intermediate  teacher  at  each  site.  Interviews,  observations,  and  documents  were 
analyzed  and  reported  through  a multi-site,  descriptive  case  study. 

Findings  from  the  data  supported  the  efficacy  of  large-scale 
implementation  of  school  improvement  models  based  on  Effective  Schools 
research.  Teachers'  perspectives  and  practices  appeared  to  be  Infludenced  by 
the  expectations  of  principals,  district  staff,  and  the  school  communities. 
Differences  in  the  perspectives  of  teachers  in  schools  serving  socially  and 
economically  diverse  student  populations  may  be  attributed  to  differing 
expectations.  T eachers'  perspectives  and  practices  became  more  consistent 
with  "teaching  for  learning  for  all.”  Four  implications  for  the  implementation  of 
large-scale  school  improvement  models  were  delineated. 

Further  study  is  needed  to  find  effective  ways  for  keeping  teachers  and 
parents  informed  about  current  educational  research  and  for  encouraging  them 
to  use  it  when  making  educational  decisions.  There  is  also  a need  to  study  the 
comparative  effectiveness  of  differing  instructional  grouping  practices  using 
current  definitions  of  curriculum,  instruction,  and  assessment. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  best  schools  are  those  in  which  all  children— not  just  a few— are 
believed  to  be  capable,  where  all  are  offered  rich  learning  opportunities,  held 
to  rigorous  intellectual  standards,  and  expected  to  succeed.  To  make  the 
best  of  all  schools,  we  need  look  no  further  than  the  schools  we  would  want 
for  our  own  children.  (Oakes  8 Upton,  1991,  p.  xl) 

Background 

By  the  early  1980s,  school  districts  across  the  United  States  faced  rising 
numbers  of  low  socio-economic  status  students  and  falling  test  scores  (Furman, 
Clune,  8 Elmore.  1988).  The  effort  to  restructure  schools  to  improve  student 
outcomes,  especially  those  of  low  socio-economic  status  children,  became  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  educational  community.  In  announcing  America 
2000.  President  Bush  said  that  for  the  United  States  to  remain  internationally 
competitive,  every  student  "regardless  of  background  or  disability"  must  be 
educated  ("America  2000,"  May  23, 1991,  p.  240). 

Researchers  found  that  schools  can  make  a difference  in  the  academic 
achievement  of  students  beyond  that  which  could  be  predicted  by  socio- 
economic status,  ethnicity,  gender,  or  educational  level  of  the  parents 
(BrookoverS  Lezotte,  1979;  Edmonds,  1979;  Fredericksen,  8 Bolt,  Beranke,  8 
Newman,  1975;  Rutter,  Maughan,  Mortimore.  8 Ousten.  1979;  Weber.  1971). 


Children  can  learn  at  least  the  basic,  minimum  academic  skills  it  adults  believe 
that  they  can  leam  and  make  clear  their  expectations  (Edmonds,  1982). 

According  to  Lezotte  (1985),  norms,  beliets,  and  attitudes  are  reflected  in 
instructional  and  behavioral  practices.  In  other  words,  if  teachers  believe  that 
students  can  learn,  they  will  act  and  teach  in  ways  consistent  with  that  belief 
(Cohen,  1983).  Unfortunately,  children  from  low  socio-economic  strata  often 
are  denied  a proper  education  because  teachers  perceive  them  to  be  less  able 
to  learn  and  therefore  provide  instruction  for  them  in  ways  consistent  with  that 
belief  (Edmonds,  1982;  Oakes,  1989). 

At  the  inception  of  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Effective  Schools 
Movement,"  attention  was  focused  on  the  characteristics  or  correlates  that 
existed  in  effective  schools.  One  criticism  of  the  early  Effective  Schools 
research  was  that  it  provided  a picture  of  what  effective  schools  were  like,  but 
failed  to  provide  advice  on  how  to  move  schools  to  effectiveness  (Bliss, 
Firestone,  & Richards,  1991).  Schools  that  were  found  to  be  effective 
apparently  became  so  largely  on  their  own  without  benefit  of  an  organized 
intervention  program.  Educational  leaders  recognize  that  isolated  instances  of 
effectiveness  are  not  enough.  They  see  the  need  to  move  towards  large-scale, 
system-wide  improvement  (Levine,  1991). 

The  next  step  in  the  reform  movement  is  to  go  beyond  finding  and 
correlating  the  characteristics  of  effectiveness  to  the  implementation  of  models 
and  programs  to  create  effectiveness.  The  current  widely-recognized  school 


improvement  models  are  designed  to  develop  within  individual  schools  the 
characteristics  correlated  with  effectiveness.  Those  working  to  make  schools 
more  effective  have  drawn  on  the  school  improvement  research,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  planned  change,  and  curriculum  and  instruction  theory.  According 
to  Bliss  et  al.  (1991),  the  newer  research  on  how  to  help  schools  become  more 
effective  has  emphasized  the  following:  the  importance  of  context,  the 
importance  of  school  culture,  the  need  to  include  teachers  in  the  change 
process,  the  need  for  district  support,  and  the  importance  of  curriculum 
alignment  for  achieving  measurable  success. 

According  to  Levine  (1991),  the  educational  community  has  gone 
through  a period  in  which  educators  attempted  to  create  more  effective  schools, 
most  often  one  at  a time,  using  the  available  research.  More  recently, 
knowledge  gained  about  the  importance  of  the  district  in  school  improvement 
efforts  has  shifted  the  emphasis  to  district-level  school  improvement  efforts 
rather  than  improvement  of  one  school  at  a time  (Levine,  1991 ; McCormick- 
Larkin,  1985).  Schools  must  be  restructured  to  meet  both  the  need  for  quality 
and  the  need  for  equity  (Dentzer  & Wheelock,  1990;  Oakes  & Upton,  1990; 
Slavin,  1989). 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  teachers  within  individual  classrooms  are 
crucial  factors  in  long-term  school  improvement  efforts  (McCormick-Larkin, 

1985;  Oakes  & Lipton,  1991).  The  problem  addressed  by  the  study  was  the 


lack  of  understanding  of  how  system-wide  implementation  of  a school 
improvement  model  would  affect  the  perspectives  and  practices  of  individual 
teachers  within  the  system.  If  large-scale  school  improvement  efforts  are  to 
succeed,  reformers  must  learn  how  the  norms,  practices,  and  beliefs  of 
individual  classroom  teachers  within  the  system  are  influenced.  Instructional 
grouping  practices  and  strategies  must  be  developed  which  more  appropriately 
meet  the  needs  of  all  students  and  they  must  be  perceived  by  teachers  as  both 
workable  and  productive. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  teachers'  instructional 
grouping  practices  and  to  examine  the  perceptions  of  teachers  related  to  those 
practices  following  the  district-wide  implementation  of  a school  improvement 
model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research.  The  following  research  questions 
provided  the  focus  of  the  study. 

1 . How  did  teachers  group  students  for  instruction  following  the 
implementation  of  a school  improvement  model  based  on  Effective 
Schools  research? 

2.  What  characterized  teacher  perspectives  about  instructional  grouping 
practices  following  the  implementation  of  the  school  improvement 
model? 

3.  Were  the  characteristics  of  those  perspectives  consistent  among 
schools  serving  socially  and  economically  diverse  student 
populations? 


4.  To  what  extent  did  the  perspectives  and  grouping  practices  ot 
teachers  become  more  consistent  with  what  is  known  about  student 
learning  and  with  the  Effective  Schools  goal  of  "teaching  for  learning 

The  instructional  grouping  practices  of  teachers  was  selected  as  the 
specific  focus  for  this  study  because  of  the  large  volume  and  consistency  of 
research  on  the  effects  of  specific  grouping  practices  on  student  learning  and 
because  it  represents  the  practical  application  of  the  primary  goal  of  Effective 
Schools,  Teaching  tor  learning  for  all."  According  to  Brandt  (1982),  Brookover 
(1985),  Edmonds  (1982),  Lezotte  (1985),  and  Murphy  (1982),  the  undergirding 
principle  of  the  Effective  Schools  Movement  is  a clear  belief  that  every  child  can 
learn  and  public  expression  of  that  belief.  Behavior  is  purposive  and  expresses 
deeper  values  and  beliefs  (Marshall  & Rossman,  1989).  Teachers  who  believe 
that  every  child  can  and  should  learn  are  more  likely  to  arrange  students  in 
grouping  patterns  that  are  consistent  with  that  belief  (Bing,  1990;  Oakes,  1989). 

Need  lor  the  Study 

The  significance  of  different  instructional  grouping  arrangements  and  the 
effects  of  those  arrangements  on  the  quality  of  educational  opportunity  tor  the 
students  involved  has  been  well-researched  and  is  of  increasing  concern  to 
researchers  and  practitioners  alike. 

Mountains  of  research,  unchallenged  and  uncontested,  shows  that  tracking 
and  ability  grouping  practices  are  unsound  educationally  and  clearly 
unnecessary  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  schools. . The  research 


and  existing  programs  demonstrate  that  no  practical,  educational,  or 
Intellectual  reason  exists  to  continue 
(Bing,  1990,  p.  iii) 

It  educators  know  what  the  research  says  about  the  negative  academic, 
psychological,  and  sociological  impact  of  tracking  and  ability  grouping,  why 
does  practice  continue  to  differ  so  dramatically  trom  what  research  says  is 
appropriate  (George,  1987)? 

Oakes  (1990)  may  have  provided  pari  ot  the  answer  when  she 
suggested  that  the  tracking  ol  students  reflects  social  beliefs,  traditions,  and 

As  such  it  is  too  complex  and  entrenched  to  be  abolished  overnight. 
Individual  teachers,  schools,  or  even  school  districts  are  not  empowered  to 
change  tracking  without  considerable  effort,  time,  and  disruption.  A 
serious  consideration  of  "de-tracking"  schools  requires  dramatically  altered 
assumptions  about  nearly  everything  at  school:  students,  learning,  and  the 
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To  what  extent  can  the  district-wide  implementation  of  a school  Improvement 
model  affect  the  social  beliefs,  traditions,  and  values  that  Oakes  suggests  keep 
teachers  from  improving  instructional  practices? 

Research  in  the  area  of  tracking  and  other  instructional  grouping 
practices  has  focused  on  quantitative  analyses  of  the  academic  achievement  of 
students,  but  little  research  has  been  done  on  teacher  perceptions  of 
instructional  grouping  practices.  What  is  needed  Is  an  understanding  of  why 
teachers  group  the  way  they  do.  These  are  contextual  variables,  and  research 


that  attempts  to  understand  contextual  variables  must  be  conducted  in  the 
setting  In  which  they  occur  (Patton,  1990).  This  multi-site  case  study  approach 
to  the  subject  will  provide  the  holistic,  in-depth,  contextual  Insights  needed  to 
understand  teachers'  perspectives  and  improve  educational  practice  within  the 
classroom  setting. 

An  understanding  ot  the  extent  to  which  the  model  effects  the 
perceptions  and  Instructional  practices  ot  teachers  within  the  classroom  also  will 
help  educational  leaders  evaluate  the  potential  impact  of  large-scale  school 
Improvement  efforts.  It  instructional  grouping  practices  consistent  with 
increased  effectiveness  can  be  facilitated  through  a planned  system-wide  effort, 
and  the  effects  of  implementation  can  be  thoroughly  and  richly  described,  the 
process  could  be  replicated  in  other  districts  to  facilitate  system-wide 
improvement, 

In  1990,  despite  a tight  state  budget,  the  Florida  Legislature  designated 
$43  million  from  the  education  budget  be  spent  on  accountability  lor  state- 
mandated  district  school-improvement  efforts  (Blueprint  2000,  1990).  If  a 
research-based,  carefully  implemented  district-wide  school  improvement  effort 
failed  to  affect  teacher  perspectives  and  practices,  different  approaches  to 
creating  effective  schools  would  have  to  be  considered.  If,  however,  social 
beliefs,  traditions,  and  values  were  altered,  and  more  effective  practices  were 
implemented,  this  would  be  a significant  step  toward  the  implementation  ot 
successful  large-scale  improvement  efforts.  This  findings  of  this  research, 


therefore,  will  be  significant  to  those  who  create  and  implement  policy  at  the 
local,  state,  and  national  levels. 

Limitations 

This  study  may  be  limited  by  the  following  factors  and  conditions: 

1 The  study  includes  the  self-reported  perceptions  of  the  participants 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  candidness  and  completeness  of  the  information 

2.  The  schools  selected  for  the  multi-site  case  study  were  drawn  from  a 
single  urban  school  district.  The  behaviors  and  perceptions  of  teachers  in  these 
three  schools  may  differ  from  those  of  teachers  in  other  school  districts. 

3.  The  school  improvement  model  implemented  by  the  district  was  a 
highly  structured  program  developed  by  a group  of  well-recognized  experts  in 
the  area  of  school  improvement  and  the  Effective  Schools  Movement. 

Because  of  the  high  degree  of  program  structure,  including  videotapes,  scripted 
training  sessions  with  accompanying  transparencies,  and  prescribed  training 
and  implementation  activities,  it  is  likely  that  the  implementation  of  this  model  in 
other  districts  would  closely  resemble  that  of  Urban  School  District,  but  it  is  not 
certain. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  school  improvement  model  selected  by  a 
district  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  school 
improvement  effort,  this  study  did  not  attempt  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the 


quality  ot  the  model  itself,  (For  a more  complete  description  of  the  specific 
model  and  its  implementation  in  Urban  School  District,  see  Appendix  A.) 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  definitions  and  models  for  various  grouping  arrangements  in  the 
elementary  schools  have  changed  somewhat  over  the  years  and  among 
authors.  The  following  definitions  will  be  used  in  this  study. 

Ability  qrouplno  is  the  grouping  of  students  based  upon  their  perceived 
ability.  Differentiation  usually  is  based  on  IQ  or  standardized  achievement  test 
scores  for  between-class,  and  teacher  perception  for  within-class,  ability 
grouping. 

Between-class  grouping  is  a type  of  ability  grouping  in  which  students 
are  assigned  to  a class  by  ability  or  performance.  It  is  also  known  as  tracking. 

Cooperative  learning  is  a form  of  within-class  grouping  in  which  learning 
groups  are  small  and  heterogeneous.  In  the  Johnson  and  Johnson  (1984) 
model,  group  rewards  are  based  upon  the  learning  of  all  group  members. 
Members  of  the  group  are  expected  to  cooperatively  help  each  other  learn 
designated  objectives. 

Heterogeneous  grouping  is  the  assignment  of  students  of  various  skills 
and  abilities  to  each  class  or  group. 

Homogeneous  grouping  is  the  assignment  of  students  to  groups 
according  to  ability  or  performance.  Ability  grouping,  or  tracking,  is  a form  of 
homogeneous  grouping. 


Tracking  is  the  long  term  placement  ot  students  into  tracks  or  classes 


based  on  perceived  ability  or  achievement. 

Organization  ot  the  Study 

Chapter  II  contains  a review  of  the  literature  related  the  Effective  Schools 
Movement,  instructional  grouping  practices  at  the  elementary  school  level,  and 
a summary  of  both  areas,  including  implications  for  further  research.  The  case 
study  methodology  and  its  specific  use  in  this  study  are  explained  in  Chapter  III. 
The  case  study  setting  and  key  informants  are  described  in  Chapter  IV.  The 
results  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Chapter  V.  Chapter  VI  includes  a 
summary  of  the  research,  application  of  the  findings  fo  the  research  questions, 
relationship  of  the  findings  to  the  literature,  recommendations  for  practitioners, 
and  recommendations  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Education  is  the  key  to  the  future  not  only  for  the  children  but  the  nation  as 
well . . . public  education  must  focus  on  equity  and  egalitarianism  In  the 
pursuit  of  quality  so  that  students  will  be  prepared  to  participate  in  a 
functioning  democracy.  (Bing,  t990,  p.  iii) 

This  study  Investigated  how  the  district-wide  implementation  of  a school 
improvement  model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research  affected  teacher 
perspectives  and  instructional  grouping  practices.  An  understanding  of  the 
effect  of  the  implementation  of  the  model  on  the  social  beliefs,  traditions,  and 
values  that  affect  instructional  practices  of  teachers  within  the  classroom  could 
help  educational  leaders  evaluate  the  potential  impact  of  large-scale 
improvement  efforts.  The  focus  and  need  for  the  study  were  supported  by  two 
significant  areas  of  research:  (a)  Effective  Schools  and  the  Effective  Schools 
Movement  and  (b)  tracking,  or  the  grouping  of  students  for  instruction  by 
perceived  ability.  A review  of  the  literature  on  Effective  Schools  and  the 
Effective  Schools  Movement  is  presented  in  the  first  section  of  the  chapter.  A 
review  of  the  literature  on  tracking  and  instructional  grouping  practices  at  the 
elementary  school  level  is  presented  next.  A summary  of  the  reviews  and 
implications  for  further  research  are  provided  in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter. 


Effective  Schools  and  the  Etfectiv 


3ls  Movemer 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  in  Brown  v.  Topeka  Board  of 
Education  had  a significant  effect  on  the  educational  concept  of  equality.  Prior 
to  the  Brown  decision,  and  under  the  previous  definition  of  equality,  the  school's 
role  was  to  provide  free  and  equal  access  to  education  regardless  of  the 
student’s  background  or  social  class.  Until  1954,  this  definition  of  equality  could 
be  satisfied  with  "separate  but  equal"  schools.  However,  in  the  Brown  decision, 
the  Court  shifted  the  emphasis  from  access  to  effects  by  concluding  that  the 
effects  of  separate  schools  were  potentially  different  and,  therefore,  unequal 
and  unconstitutional.  "We  conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public  education  the 
doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place.  Separate  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal"  (Brown  v.  Topeka,  1954).  According  to  Madaus, 
Airasian,  and  Kellaghan  (1980),  this  new  concept  of  equality  required 
consideration  of  the  results  of  schooling  and  led  to  two  functionally  different 
definitions  of  educational  equality.  The  first  definition  involves  equal  results 
given  equal  student  input.  The  second  definition  involves  equal  results  coming 
from  unequal  student  inputs.  The  second  definition  provided  the  rationale  for 
developing  and  providing  federal  compensatory  education  programs  designed 
to  provide  equal  opportunity  by  providing  extra  inputs  for  disadvantaged 
students  in  order  to  attain  more 


i equitable  outcomes  (Edmonds.1982). 
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By  the  mid-1960s,  the  United  States  Congress  had  made  a large-scale 
financial  commitment  to  compensatory  education  via  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  ol  1965  specifically  through  such  early  intervention 
programs  as  Head  Start  and  Title  I.  The  major  goal  of  these  intervention  efforts 
was  to  eliminate  the  deficit  created  by  a long  history  of  inequality.  Through 
improved  educational  opportunity,  constructive  social  change  would  be 
promoted.  This  use  of  the  public  school  system  as  an  agent  lor  social  change, 
and  the  significant  federal  economic  commitment  involved,  contributed  to  the 
questioning  of  school  efficacy  and  effectiveness  by  politicians  and 
academicians  (Madaus  et  al.,  1980).  As  a result,  in  Section  402  of  the  Civil 
Rights  (Economic  Opportunity)  Act  of  1 964,  a provision  was  made  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  conduct  a survey  of  the  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  available. 

Section  402.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a survey  and  make  a report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  within  two  years  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  concerning  the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in  public 
educational  institutions  at  all  levels  in  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
1964) 

James  Coleman,  then  a professor  of  sociology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  selected  to  head  this  study.  He  stated  in  an  interview  in  1 965 
that  he  believed  his  team  of  researchers  would  identify  large  disparities  in  the 
equality  of  schools  attended  by  black  and  white  children  (Mosteller  & Moynihan, 


1972).  In  carrying  out  this  national  survey,  Coleman  and  his  colleagues 
addressed  tour  primary  public  school  issues: 


1 What  is  the  extent  to  which  racial  and  ethnic  groups  are  segregated  in 
the  schools? 

2.  What  is  the  extent  to  which  equal  educational  opportunities,  in  the 
form  ot  resources  and  facilities  ottered,  differ  in  schools  serving 
socially  and  economically  diverse  student  populations? 

3.  How  much  do  students  learn  in  schools  as  measured  by  standardized 
test  performance? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  students'  achievements  and  the 
resources  present  in  the  schools  they  attend? 

As  a part  of  the  survey,  Coleman  et  al.  were  responsible  for  the  testing  of 
more  than  one-half  million  students  and  for  the  questioning  of  more  than  60,000 
teachers.  The  committee's  conclusions  were  different  than  Coleman  had 
anticipated  before  he  began  the  study. 

Schools  bring  little  influence  to  bear  in  a child's  achievement  that  is 
independent  of  his  background  and  general  social  context; . this  very  lack 
of  an  independent  effect  means  that  the  inequalities  imposed  on  children  by 
their  home,  neighborhood,  and  peer  environment  are  carried  along  to 
become  the  inequalities  with  which  they  confront  adult  life  at  the  end  of 
school.  For  equality  of  educational  opportunity  must  imply  a strong  effect  of 
schools  that  is  independent  of  the  child's  immediate  social  environment,  and 
that  strong  independent  effect  is  not  present  in  American  schools. 
(Coleman  et  al.,  1966,  p.  325) 
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Essentially,  the  group  concluded  that  school  was  not  the  hoped  tor  "great 
equalizer"  in  American  society. 

Coleman’s  findings,  presented  in  a U.S.  Office  of  Education  Report 
(1966),  represented  a viewpoint,  popular  among  some  researchers  and 
politicians  at  the  time,  that  academic  achievement  is  student,  rather  than 
institution,  driven.  In  other  words,  they  said,  student  achievement  is  derived 
from  and  can  toe  predicted  by  variability  in  socio-economic  status,  ethnicity, 
gender,  and  educational  level  of  parents  and  is  influenced  little  by  the 
experience  of  school  (Coleman,  et  at.,  1966;  Jencks,  1972).  Although  Coleman 
et  al.  also  found,  for  example,  that  poor,  black  students  who  attended  schools 
serving  predominately  white,  middle-class  students  achieved  at  higher  levels 
than  their  counterparts  in  low  SES  schools  (and  their  inclusion  did  not 
negatively  affect  the  academic  achievement  of  other  students),  this  information 
was  widely  ignored  in  the  conclusions  of  the  report  and  by  other  educational 
leaders.  What  mattered  most,  according  to  the  report,  was  not  the  quality  of  the 
school,  but  the  quality  of  the  students'  backgrounds  prior  to  entering  school. 

Initial  reaction  to  the  report  was  limited,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
academicians  (notably  Jencks,  1966;  and  Moynihan,  1968)  until  a new 
administration,  with  a different  national  education  agenda,  took  power  in 
Washington  in  1969.  The  availability  of  new  evidence  on  school  effectiveness, 
the  articulation  of  the  Coleman  findings,  and  the  re-orientation  of  the 


i federal 


government’s  economic  priorities  brought  the  Coleman  Report  to  the  center  ot 
educational  debate  (Madaus,  Airasian.  S Kelleghan.  1980).  Although  the 
Coleman  Report  was  challenged,  particularly  for  its  methodological  analyses 
(Meyeske.  et  al..  1972;  Mosteller  & Moynihan,  1972;  Purkey  & Smith,  1982; 
Smith.  1972).  Mosteller  and  Moynihan  (1972)  and  Sohlman  (1971)  seemed  to 
confirm  the  familial  effects  interpretation  of  the  Coleman  Report  and  greatly 
influenced  the  general  public's  and  legislative  bodies'  view  that  how  well 
children  do  in  school  is  primarily  a function  of  the  nature  of  the  families  from 
which  they  come.  According  to  Edmonds  (1982),  this  led  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  poor  children  do  poorly  in  school  because  there  is  something 
intrinsically  disabling  about  being  poor.  In  1 972.  Christopher  Jencks  edited  and 
published  the  book,  Inequality  (Jencks,  Ed.,  1972).  Although  the  authors,  all 
colleagues  of  Edmonds  at  Harvard  University,  strongly  criticized  the 
methodology  of  Coleman  et  al..  Inequality  became  what  Edmonds  (1983) 
referred  to  as  the  "piece  de  resistance"  of  the  familial  effects  interpretation  ot 
the  origin  of  achievement.  Edmonds  sharply  criticized  this  interpretation  in  a 
1973  response  published  in  The  Harvard  Educational  Review.  He  concluded 
that  "the  distribution  of  achievement  among  school  age  children  in  the  United 
States  derives  from  variability  in  the  nature  of  the  schools  to  which  they  go" 


(P-  95). 
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In  1972,  Dyer  developed  a measure  lor  predicting  school  effectiveness 
by  using  student  socio-economic  status  and  cumulative  achievement  test 
scores.  He  defined  school  effectiveness  as  the  degree  of  difference  between 
predicted  mean  scores  (based  on  the  factors  identified  in  the  Coleman  Report) 
and  actual  mean  scores.  Klitgaard  and  Hall  (1973),  using  Dyer’s  work, 
identified  schools  that  were  effective,  i.e.,  that  achieved  well  above  expected 
levels.  Thus,  an  effective  school  came  to  be  defined  as  one  in  which  essentially 
all  students,  regardless  of  socio-economic  conditions  or  status,  ethnicity, 
gender,  or  educational  level  of  parents,  achieve  at  acceptable  levels  of  mastery 
(Brookover,  1985;  Edmonds,  1973;  Klitgaard  & Hall,  1973). 

In  the  1970s,  largely  as  a reaction  to  the  Coleman  report,  early 
researchers  such  as  Brookover  and  Lezotte  (1979);  Edmonds  (1979); 
Frederiksen,  and  Bolt,  Beranke,  and  Newman  (1975);  Rutter.  Maughan, 

Mortimer,  and  Ouston  (1979);  and  Weber  (1971)  developed  descriptive  case 
studies  of  effective  schools  by  examining  the  individual  schools  that  were 
successful  with  low  socio-economic  status  (SES)  students  and  looking  for 
specific  characteristics  that  were  correlated  with  effectiveness.  In  addition  to 
being  one  of  the  first  to  study  effective  schools,  Weber  (1971)  also  conducted 
one  of  the  earliest  studies  designed  to  identify  some  of  the  processes  operating 
in  effective  schools.  When  Weber  examined  four  successful  inner-city  schools, 
he  found  that  all  of  these  schools  were  characterized  by  strong  leadership,  high 
expectations  for  students,  positive  atmosphere,  an  emphasis  on  reading,  and 


t.  He  rejected  the  premise  that 


an  on-going  evaluation  of  student  achievement 
the  low  achievement  ot  poor  children  was  attributable  only  to  family 
background,  low  student  intelligence,  and  inadequate  funding, 

Brookover  and  Lezotte  (1979)  studied  eight  Michigan  schools,  six  that 
were  improving  and  two  that  were  declining.  They  found  that  teachers  in  the 
improving  schools,  whose  students  achieved  at  higher  levels,  had  high 
expectations  tor  their  students  and  felt  accountable  for  their  students'  academic 
achievement.  In  a 1979  study.  Brookover  and  Lezotte  examined  six  elementary 
schools  characterized  by  improving  student  achievement  and  two  characterized 
by  declining  achievement.  They  again  found  that  in  the  improving  schools,  the 
staffs  believed  that  all  students  could  master  the  basic  skills  and  assumed  a 
greater  responsibility  for  making  it  happen. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  researchers  found  that  certain  conditions  had  a 
significant  effect  on  student  learning  in  the  effective  schools.  The  conditions  or 
characteristics,  across  the  studies,  which  the  researchers  found  to  be  correlated 
with  effectiveness  included  the  following: 

1.  the  principal  was  perceived  as  a strong  instructional  leader; 

2.  there  was  a clean,  safe,  and  orderly  environment: 

3.  there  was  a clear  academic  focus  or  mission; 

4.  the  staff  had  high  expectations  for  all  students;  and 

5.  there  was  frequent  monitoring  of  student  progress. 
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These  live  guiding  principles,  when  integrated  effectively  into  school-level 
practices,  resulted  in  increased  student  achievement  for  students  of  all  socio- 
economic levels.  The  researchers  agreed  that  demonstration  of  these 
correlates  could  make  a significant  difference  in  "teaching  for  learning"  for  all 
students  (Brookover.  1979;  Edmonds,  1979;  Lezotle,  1989). 

Brookover  (1979),  Lezotle  (1985),  and  Murphy  (1982)  stated  that 
teachers  and  principals  in  higher  achieving  schools  express  the  belief  that 
students  can  master  their  academic  work  and  declare  it  in  their  mission 
statements.  Teachers  and  principals  in  effective  schools  express  their 
expectations  clearly  so  that  students  and  parents  understand  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  school  is  teaching  for  learning  and  see  that  high  academic 
standards  have  been  set  and  can  be  achieved  through  individual  efforts.  This 
concept  of  high  expectations  must  apply  to  all  students  (O'Neill  8 Shoemaker, 
1989;  Schaeffer,  1990).  Poor  and  minority  children  can  leam  if  adults  believe 
they  can  and  make  clear  their  expectations  (Edmonds,  1982). 

According  to  Lezotte  (1985),  norms,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  are  reflected  in 
instructional  and  behavioral  practices.  If  teachers  believe  that  students  can 
leam,  and  accept  responsibility  for  the  learning  process,  they  will  act  and  teach 
in  ways  consistent  with  that  belief  (Cohen,  1983).  This  concept  is  supported  by 
the  work  of  Rosenholtz  (1989)  which  showed  that  student  achievement  is 
enhanced  when  collegial  norms  and  activities  that  value  student  learning  are  in 
place.  The  data  from  the  study  of  Brookover,  Beady,  Flood,  Sweitzer,  and 
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Wisenbaker  (1979)  supported  similar  conclusions:  when  teachers,  principals, 
and  students  believe  that  academic  achievement  is  possible,  a school  climate 
conducive  to  learning  is  created  and  student  achievement  is  higher. 

In  A Conversation  with  James  Comer  and  Ronald  Edmonds  (O'Neill  & 
Shoemaker,  1989),  Edmonds  made  the  point  that  in  an  ettective  school  "all 
adults  are  responsible  tor  all  students  all  the  time"  (p.18)  and  teel  obligated  to 
cooperate  to  ensure  that  "classroom  learning"  is  the  primary  function  ot  the 
school.  In  their  integrative  review  of  effective  schools  research,  Purkey  and 
Smith  (1983)  concluded  that  the  most  common  elements  of  effective  schools 
are  good  climate  and  high  staff  expectations  for  student  achievement.  To  be 
truly  effective,  schools  must  affirm  their  responsibility  to  "offer  the  best 
education  to  all  children"  (Gezi,  1990.  p.  10). 

The  authors  of  the  Metropolitan  Lite  Survey  of  the  American  Teacher 
(Taylor,  H.  & Leitman,  R.,1990)  reported  that  99%  of  new  teachers  surveyed 
agreed  with  the  statement,  "All  children  can  learn,"  but  45%  ot  them  also  agreed 
with  the  statement.  "Even  the  best  teachers  will  find  it  difficult  to  really  teach 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  students"  (p.  1).  This  apparent  contradiction 
suggests  that  even  many  new,  presumably  idealistic,  teachers  are  willing  to 
accept  the  non-education  of  many  of  their  students  or  at  least  feel  incapable  of 
providing  it. 

There  is  a core  of  knowledge  about  how  to  organize  schools  so  that 
children  learn  what  they  need  to  learn  and  how  to  help  schools  overcome  some 
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of  the  effects  of  poverty  on  student  learning.  There  are  three  distinct  attributes 
of  school  improvement  programs  based  on  research  from  the  Effective  Schools 
Movement  (Lezotte  & Bancroft,  1985). 

1.  They  focus  on  both  quality  of  education  and  equality  of  educational 
opportunity. 

2.  They  are  founded  on  research. 

3.  The  structural  components  of  the  models  are  data-driven.  (Local 
school  instructional  decisions  are  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
measurable  or  observable  evidence.) 

Levine  (1991),  in  a review  of  the  important  guidelines  that  have  emerged 
from  systematic,  well-implemented  Effective  Schools  projects,  suggested  that 
during  the  first  year  of  school  improvement  efforts,  considerable  attention  should 
be  paid,  at  the  school  level,  to  expectations  for  students,  grouping 
arrangements,  and  alignment  of  curriculum,  instruction,  and  testing,  because 
these  are  the  key  prerequisites  for  the  academic  success  of  students.  Similarly, 
when  Edmonds  Initiated  his  Effective  Schools  program  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  in  the  summer  of  1978,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  teachers  to 
expect  all  children  to  learn  and  to  use  whatever  instructional  technique,  strategy, 
or  program  it  took  to  teach  them.  Edmonds  (1979)  found  that  people  in 
Ineffective  schools  tended  to  be  unmoved  by  pupil  performance  on  standardized 
tests,  especially  when  the  data  showed  that  the  middle-class  students  were 


doing  well  and  I 
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the  poor  children  were  doing  poorly.  He  found  that  knowledge  of 
such  data  had  no  effect  on  programs  in  Ineffective  schools;  people  simply 
explained  them  away  by  saying  that  poor  children  have  intrinsic  disabilities — 
cognitive,  cultural,  environmental,  and  so  on-that  explain  their  depressed 
achievement.  The  effective  schools,  by  contrast,  were  driven  by  student 
performance.  When  teachers  did  not  get  what  they  wanted,  they  tried 
something  else.  Edmonds  believed  that  the  correlate  of  high  expectations  for 
all  students  was  the  most  powerful  correlate,  because  it  has  the  capacity  to 
drive  all  others  and  it  is  something  over  which  the  school  has  control  (Edmonds, 
1983). 

In  1979,  the  Milwaukee  School  District  administrators  identified  the  18 
lowest-achieving  elementary  schools  and  began  an  organized  effort  to  improve 
the  achievement  level  in  those  schools  to  reflect  national  norms.  The 
improvement  effort  focused  on  implementing  the  essential  elements  of  effective 
schools.  After  five  years,  the  majority  of  the  schools  met  or  exceeded  national 
norms  at  most  of  the  grade  levels.  The  two  most  marked  changes  in  the  high- 
achieving  schools  were  in  the  staffs'  attitudes  towards  the  students  and  towards 
themselves.  The  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  high-achieving  schools 
verbally  and  behaviorally  expressed  the  belief  that  students  could  learn 
regardless  of  family  background,  socio-economic  status,  or  past  academic 
performance.  Prior  to  the  improvement  effort,  when  asked  to  explain  the 
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under-achievement  of  the  students,  the  responses  usually  were  based  on 
student  inputs  (e.g.,  poor  background,  low  motivation,  low  IQ).  The  change  in 
staffs-  attitudes  towards  themselves  was  characterized  by  an  improved  sense  of 
self-esteem  and  efficacy  as  professional  educators  (McCormick-Larkln,  1985), 
Brookover  (1 985)  stated  that  the  first  change  required  in  order  to  guarantee 
high  quality,  equitable  education  for  all  children  is  a "drastic  modification  of 
beliefs  and  theories  held  by  most  American  educators  with  respect  to  human 
ability"  (p,  266).  He  noted  that  most  educators  still  believe  that  large  segments 
of  our  school  population  are  unable  to  learn  well  and  their  instructional  practices 
support  that  belief. 


i an  educational  system  whose  primary  goal  is  to  sort  and 
tg  the  several  strata  of  students.  Educators  are  thus 
committed  to  providing  different  educational  programs  with  different  learning 
objectives  which  become  mechanisms  for  fulfilling  the  differential 
expectations,  (p.  267) 


To  improve  schools,  instructional  leaders  must  have  a clear  conceptual 
and  operational  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  effective  practice  in  an  effective 
school.  Lezotte  and  Bancroft  (1985,  pp.  305-307)  offered  a definition  based  on 
five  premises, 

1 . The  primary  function  of  schooling  is  teaching  and  learning. 

2.  The  primary  basis  for  assessing  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the 
school  is  in  terms  of  students'  outcomes. 


The  way  in  which  i 


school  district  chooses  to  monitor  student 


outcomes  is  indicative  ot  the  educational  outcomes  that  the  district 


4.  An  effective  school  is  one  that  demonstrates  both  quality  and  equity  in 
its  program  outcomes. 

5.  Quality  and  equity  are  achieved  and  maintained  only  when  the  school 
improvement  effort  has  been  designed  to  accrue  benefits  for  "all" 
students. 

Decisions  about  how  schools  are  structured  are  moral  decisions.  What 
is  needed  is  to  create  good  public  schools  for  all  students— schools  where 
every  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn,  where  there  are  high  expectations  for 
all  students,  and  where  the  staff  believes  that  every  child  can  and  should  learn 
(Edmonds,  1983;  Oakes,  1990). 

This  is  a moral  and  ethical  commitment  to  one  of  the  finest  sentiments  of 
our  culture:  to  provide  a free  and  equal  education  to  all.  To  quote 
Dewey  .,  "Any  other  ideal  for  our  schools  is  narrow  and  unlovely;  acted 
upon,  it  destroys  our  democracy."  (Oakes,  1990,  p.  xv). 

Instructional  Grouping  at  the  Elementary  School  Level 
The  question  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  placing  students  into 
tracks  for  instruction  has  been  debated  tor  more  than  70  years.  The 


consequences  of  such  grouping  practices,  however,  are  increasingly  more 
apparent.  When  students  are  grouped  for  instruction  by  perceived  ability  i 


achievement,  the  instruction  received  in  the  lower  groups  differs  substantially 
from,  and  is  inferior  to.  the  instruction  received  by  higher  achieving  students 
(Allington,  1983;  Pardo  & Raphael.  1991:  Slavin.  1988;  Yates,  1966). 

Instruction  in  heterogeneous  groups,  particularly  cooperative  learning  groups, 
leads  to  higher  achievement  for  all  students  (Dlshon  & Leary,  1984;  Johnson  & 
Johnson.  1984;  Slavin.  1985).  Schools  must  be  restructured  to  meet  the  need 
both  for  quality  and  for  equity  (Dentzer  & Wheelock.  1990;  Oakes  & Lipton. 
1991;  Slavin,  1987b).  In  An  Imperiled  Generation  (1988),  the  author  stated, 

To  call  some  students  "academic"  and  others  "nonacademic"  has  a 
devastating  impact  on  how  teachers  think  about  students  and  how  students 
think  about  themselves.  The  message  to  some  is:  you  are  Ihe  intellectual 
leaders,  you  wilt  go  on  to  further  education.  To  others  it  is:  you  are  not 
academic,  you  are  not  smart  enough  to  do  this  work.  Students  are  thus 
divided  between  those  who  think  and  those  who  work,  when,  in  fact,  life  for 
all  of  us  is  a blend  of  both.  (Cited  by  Braddock  & McPartland,  1990,  p.  76) 

Research  on  effective  schools  has  shown  that  there  are  schools  that  meet  the 
academic  needs  of  students  regardless  of  socio-economic  conditions  or  status, 
gender,  ethnicity,  or  educational  level  of  the  parents;  however,  tracking  remains 
a major  barrier  to  the  large-scale  creation  of  effective  schools  (Dentzer  & 
Wheelock,  1990).  In  the  Brookover  et  al.  (1979)  case  study  of  four  inner-city 
schools,  two  high-  and  two  low-achieving  schools  (predominately  white,  high 
and  low;  and  predominately  black,  high  and  low),  it  was  found  that  in 
school  districts  there  was  extensive  homogeneous  grouping  in  both  v 
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black  low-achieving  schools  and  little  homogeneous  grouping  in  the  high- 
achieving  schools. 

School  effectiveness  is  clearly  dependent  on  effective  classroom 
teaching  (Good  6 Brophy,  1986).  As  part  of  the  instructional  process,  students 
are  grouped  within  schools,  sometimes  into  tracks,  and  within  classes  into 
ability  groups.  These  tracks  and  groups  are  then  exposed  to  different  teacher 
skills,  instructional  practices,  curriculum  materials,  and  social  and  academic 
climates,  all  of  which  influence  school  learning  (Cohen,  1983;  Good  8 Brophy, 
1986). 

An  Historical  Review  of  Educational  Grouping  Practices 

The  concept  of  tracking  is  traditional  in  American  schools.  Prior  to  1900. 
compulsory  attendance  laws  generally  were  not  In  effect,  or  if  they  were  in 
effect  (such  as  the  Massachusetts  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  of  1852),  they 
were  not  rigidly  enforced.  According  to  Tyack  (1974),  fewer  than  10%  of  the 
American  adolescents  of  1890  attended  high  school.  Secondary  school  was 
only  for  those  students  whose  parents  would  allow  them  to  attend.  Therefore,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  students  who  did  attend  school  were  the  children  of  the 
upper  class,  who  did  not  have  to  help  their  parents  on  the  farm  or  work  fo 
provide  additional  family  resources.  The  populations  of  most  schools, 
especially  the  high  schools,  were  quite  homogeneous.  Students  were  mainly 
wealthy,  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  with  similar  backgrounds,  goals,  and  values. 


Around  the  turn  ot  the  century,  however,  great  social  and  educational 
changes  began  to  take  place  which  drastically  altered  the  educational  system. 
Among  those  changes  were  the  application  ot  the  theory  ot  social  Darwinism  to 
the  educational  setting;  the  rise  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  immigration 
ot  poor,  unskilled,  and  uneducated  families  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe; 
the  popularity  of  the  ideas  of  such  writers  as  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Charles  Eliot, 
Frederick  Taylor,  and  Max  Weber;  and  the  development  of  the  IQ  test. 

The  effects  of  Social  Darwinism.  Social  Darwinism  provided  what  was 
accepted  as  a scientific  basis  for  the  superiority  of  certain  people  over  others. 
Poverty  and  lesser  status  could  be  attributed  to  "less  fitness"  rather  than  social 
or  economic  inequities.  The  "less  fit"  would  not  benefit  by  the  same  educational 
opportunities  as  the  "more  fit."  The  traditional  classical  education  would  be 
wasted  on  biologically  inferior  beings.  Even  more  progressive  social 
Darwinians,  such  as  G.  Stanley  Hall,  thought  the  role  of  the  schools  was  to  find 
the  various  needs  of  different  children  and  design  curricula  based  upon  the 
differences.  Future  clock-makers  needed  to  be  trained  as  clock-makers,  future 
laborers  needed  to  be  trained  as  laborers,  and  future  lawyers  needed  to  be 
trained  as  lawyers.  Hall  did  not  believe  that  schooling  for  "general  cultivation" 
was  important  for  all  students  (Oakes.  1985). 

The  rise  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  coming  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  brought  yet  another  change  to  the  American  social  and  educational 
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structure.  Early  Immigrants  to  the  United  States  came  primarily  tram 
northwestern  Europe  and  settled  in  rural  America  as  farmers.  Their 
acclimatization  to  the  American  culture  was  one  of  relative  ease.  They  brought 
certain  skills  that  were  useful,  needed,  and  accepted.  They  looked  like  their 
new  neighbors,  and  they  worshipped  in  the  same  churches.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  brought  another  type  of  immigrant  and  brought  them  in  waves.  The 
new  immigrants  came  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  They  were 
predominately  poor,  uneducated,  unskilled,  and  different  in  appearance  and 
religion.  They  came  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  so  they  stayed  in  the  cities. 
They  came  poor  and  they  stayed  poor.  The  prevailing  thought  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  that  the  children  of  these  'inferior  immigrants  must  be  schooled  in 
American  values  and  'awakened  in ...  a reverence  for  our  democratic 
Institutions  and  for  those  things  in  our  national  life  which  we  as  a people  hold  to 
be  of  abiding  worth'  (Cubberly.  1909,  p.  15-16). 

Ideologist?.  Hall  (1904)  suggested  that  the  problems  of  adolescents  in 
school  were  the  result  of  urbanized  cities  and  the  role  of  public  education  was  to 
study  the  various  needs  of  children  and  design  curricula  to  address  those 
diverse  needs.  He  characterized  immigrant  youth  as  culturally  and  biologically 
inferior  and  argued  vigorously  against  the  views  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  who 
advocated  an  educational  system  that  would  provide  "training  for  power  and 
general  cultivation'  (Eliot,  1895,  p.1).  Eliot  believed  that  an  educated  citizenry 
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was  the  result  of  an  educational  program  that  educated  all  ot  its  youth  in 
common  learnings.  He  and  the  Committee  of  Ten  (which  had  been  formed  to 
consider  the  restructuring  of  secondary  education)  opposed  the  separation  of 
students  into  different  programs  and  stated  that  educators  underestimated  the 
capacity  and  proportion  of  students  who  could  benefit  from  a common, 
stimulating  curriculum. 

Since  the  1920s,  when  the  great  influx  of  uneducated  immigrants  forced 
changes  in  the  delivery  of  public  education,  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  best  forms  of  grouping.  As  early  as  1932,  Billett  addressed  the  concern  that 
schools  needed  to  differentiate  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  a diverse 
student  population.  He  also  observed,  "Perhaps  no  plan,  method,  or  device  for 
reaching  the  individual  through  class  instruction  has  evoked  more  words  written 
or  spoken  during  the  past  ten  years  than  homogeneous  or  ability  grouping" 

(p.  36).  In  that  same  year,  the  researchers  who  conducted  the  National  Survey 
ot  Secondary  Education  found  homogeneous  grouping  and  special  classes  to 
be  the  most  popular  and,  in  the  view  of  secondary  educators,  the  most 
successful  instructional  grouping  arrangement.  In  1936  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  focused  a yearbook  on  The  Grouping  ot  Pupils. 

Taylor  (1919),  Weber  (1947),  and  others  provided  the  means  through 
which  some  American  educational  leaders  at  the  time  thought  they  could  deal 
with  these  problems.  Taylor,  the  father  of  Scientific  Management,  believed  that 
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management  was  a science  and  could  draw  upon  clearly  defined  principles.  He 
advocated  the  separation  of  managers  and  workers  and  proposed  that  each  be 
trained  for  the  function  for  which  he  would  sen/e  (specialization  and  division  of 
labor).  He  believed  that  an  organization  should  be  structured  to  aid  those 
functions  of  specialization  and  division  of  labor  with  the  power  of  the 
organization  at  the  top.  He  stated  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  worker 
that  rules  be  precise  and  management  impersonal.  Weber’s  work,  which 
became  popular  in  America  after  its  translation,  described  the  "perfect  power 
structure"  (the  bureaucracy)  where  individuals  became  small  parts  of  the  larger 
functioning  whole,  each  having  specified  spheres  of  competence.  Those  who 
agreed  with  Weber’s  philosophy  thought  that  schools  could  be  more  efficient  if 
they  were  structured  in  a more  bureaucratic  fashion  and  scientific  management 
principles  were  adopted.  It  meant  to  many  educators  and  thinkers  that  different 
students  should  receive  different  educations,  that  education  should  be  more 
specialized.  Schools  could  be  run  more  efficiently  by  providing  a student  only 
the  education  that  was  needed  to  meet  the  student’s  goals.  Students  could  be 
grouped  according  to  need  and  educated  according  to  those  differentiated 

The  development  of  the  IQ  test.  Although  the  practice  of  ability  grouping 
reached  its  peak  in  the  1920s  and  the  1930s,  the  plan  of  W.T,  Harris,  initiated  in 
St.  Louis  in  1867,  often  is  cited  as  the  first  attempt  at  tracking.  This  plan,  and 


several  which  followed,  grouped  ; 


nfs  by  ability  in  order 


progress  more  rapidly  through  the  program.  This  was  done  at  the  elementary 
level,  with  the  fastest  students  completing  the  program  in  four  years  and  the 
slowest  in  eight  years  (Passow,  1962).  The  first  differentiated  groupings  were 
based  on  ethnic,  racial,  and  economic  background  (Oakes,  1985;  Passow, 
1962).  It  was  not  long  before  this  type  of  grouping  was  challenged  by  those 
who  believed  in  a more  open  society.  The  development  ot  the  IQ  test,  however, 
allowed  students  to  be  grouped  on  a seemingly  more  objective  basis.  The  tests 
were  considered  to  be  a scientific,  efficient  means  of  determining  individual 
student  needs.  Students  then  could  be  divided  into  groups  and  given  the 
specialized  education  appropriate  to  their  respective  abilities.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  tracking  movement  which  remains  a common  educational 
practice  today.  Ability  grouping  appeared  to  be  a scientific,  efficient,  common 
sense  way  of  assigning  differentiated  curricula. 

From  IQ  test?  to  the  present,  Little  has  happened  since  then  to  change 
grouping  patterns.  The  vocational  education  movement,  begun  in  the  late 
1940s,  remains,  although  it  has  lost  some  of  its  momentum.  Throughout 
history,  the  practice  of  strong  vocational  training  has  implied  an  emphasis  on 
tracking  and  differentiated  curriculum  (Oakes,  1990).  In  the  1950s,  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  created  a push  to  educate  the  academically  talented.  The 
public  demanded  special,  intensive  education  for  the  best  and  brightest 


students  in  order  to  "catch  up  to  the  Russians"  (Madaus,  Airasian.  8 Kellaghan, 

1 980).  The  educational  community  passed  through  the  reform  movement  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s  with  its  emphasis  on  accountability  and  special  classes  for 
diverse  groups  of  exceptional  children. 

Where  is  education  today?  According  to  Oakes  (1985). 

The  assumptions  about  the  native  abilities  and  appropriate  future  places  of 
the  poor  and  minorities  that  so  influenced  the  form  of . . . school  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  may  have  changed  considerably,  but  the  mechanisms  we  use 
for  sorting  and  selecting  students  for  school  programs  and  instructional 
groups  have  remained  much  the  same.  So  have  the  results,  (p.  39) 

In  School  and  Classroom  Organization,  Slavin  (1989)  said  that  "effective 
instruction  is  not  just  good  teaching”  (p.  3).  He  suggested  that  if  it  were,  we 
simply  could  videotape  the  best  teachers  and  show  the  tapes  to  students. 

Rather , teaching  is  a more  complex  activity.  The  level  of  instruction  might  be 
inappropriate  to  the  students  viewing  the  tape,  the  VCR  would  not  know  who 
needed  additional  help,  and  if  the  students  were  not  motivated  to  watch  the 
tape,  who  would  stimulate  them?  His  point  was  that  teachers  and 
administrators  must  be  concerned  with  many  elements  of  instruction  in  addition 
to  the  particular  lesson  taught.  Slavin  contended  that  other  elements  of  school 
and  classroom  organization  were  at  least  as  important  for  student  achievement 
as  the  quality  of  teachers'  lessons. 

As  far  back  as  1963,  in  an  article  on  school  learning,  Carroll  described 
teaching  in  terms  of  five  elements  of  effectiveness: 


1 . student's  general  aptitude  to  learn; 

2.  student’s  ability  to  understand  instruction; 

3.  perseverance  or  the  amount  of  time  students  are  willing  to  actively 
engage  in  learning; 

4.  opportunity,  the  amount  of  time  allotted  for  learning;  and 

5.  quality  of  instruction. 

Slavin  (1987a)  proposed  a paradigm  which  focused  on  the  elements  of 
Carroll's  model  that  schools  could  directly  alter.  Those  elements  were  guality  of 
instruction,  appropriate  level  of  instruction,  Incentive,  and  time.  Slavin  referred 
to  it  as  the  QAIT  model  The  two  most  important  aspects  of  this  model  are  the 
interdependence  of  the  elements  and  their  multiplicative  nature.  For  example,  if 
one  of  the  elements  is  zero,  despite  the  appearance  of  the  other  elements,  the 
resulting  learning  will  be  zero.  An  analysis  of  this  model  (and  Wahlberg's  [1981, 
1983, 1986)  model)  which  contains  essentially  the  same  schools  variables,  but 
places  greater  emphasis  on  the  effect  of  student  and  home  variables)  also 
suggests  that  each  of  the  elements  is  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns; 
i.e.,  if  the  appropriate  level  of  instruction  already  is  excellent,  improving  it  will 
have  little  overall  effect  on  learning.  Slavin  used  this  model  to  illustrate  the 
multiple  variables  involved  in  organizational  practices.  It  also  illustrates  the 
importance  of  addressing  those  aspects  of  instruction  that  can  be  controlled  and 


i significant  difference  in  student  learning. 


i accurate  depiction  ol  the  interrelatedness  of  the 


instructional  process,  one  of  the  most  significant  decisions  a teacher  can  make 
that  will  affect  the  overall  effectiveness  of  instruction  is  the  appropriate  grouping 
of  students  for  instruction.  That  decision  must  be  made  considering  many 
factors.  One  of  those  essential  factors  is  an  understanding  of  what  is  known 
about  the  effects  of  alternative  grouping  patterns  on  student  achievement. 

The  principal  types  of  grouping  arrangements  at  the  elementary  school 
level  are  between-class  and  within-class.  Between-class  plans  may  be  for  the 
entire  day  or  tor  selected  subjects  such  as  reading,  mathematics,  or  language 
arts.  These  plans  include  gifted  education,  special  education  (for  example, 
programs  for  the  learning  disabled  or  educable  mentally  handicapped),  and 
heterogeneously  and  homogeneously  grouped  classes.  Within-class  plans 
include  reading  and  mathematics  groups,  cooperative  learning  groups,  mastery 
learning  groups,  and  individualized  instruction.  These,  and  variations  of  them, 
are  the  most  widely  used  and  researched  grouping  plans  at  the  elementary 
school  level. 

Over  the  last  70  years,  both  the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  ability 
grouping  consistently  have  offered  similar  arguments  for  their  respective 
viewpoints.  Those  who  favor  homogeneous  grouping  suggest  that  by  reducing 
heterogeneity,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  pace  instruction  more  appropriately. 
The  teacher  also  will  be  able  to  provide  instruction  that  is  neither  too  difficult  nor 
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too  easy  tor  students  within  the  class.  Faster  students  will  be  able  to  move 
along  more  rapidly  and  will  not  become  bored  with  Instruction  that  is  below  their 
needs.  Slower  students  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  being  placed  in  a situation 
that  forces  them  to  compete  with  more  able  students.  They  will  be  instructed  at 
their  own  level,  and  the  instruction  thus  will  be  more  meaningtul  (Braddock  & 
McPartland,  1990;  Dentzer  & Wheelock,  1990). 

The  arguments  against  ability  grouping  focus  on  two  main  issues.  First, 
opponents  argue  that  the  practice  ot  ability  grouping  stratifies  students  into 
academic  and  social  classes.  Students  from  poorer  socio-economic  status  are 
most  likely  to  wind  up  in  the  lower  tracks  (Epstein,  1985;  Rowan  & Miracle. 

1983).  Low  students  are  labeled  and  the  expectations  for  them  reduced. 

Second,  students  in  low  track  classes  experience  slower  pace,  weakened 
learning  environment,  lower  quality  of  instruction,  and  the  academic  losses  are 
cumulative— the  longer  the  student  is  in  a low  track,  the  wider  the  achievement 
gap  becomes  (Braddock  & McPartland,  1990;  Slavln,  1987b;  Slavin,  Madden,  & 
Leavey,  1985). 

Slavin  (1987b)  conducted  what  he  described  as  a “best  evidence 
synthesis'  of  research  on  ability  grouping.  This  method  of  synthesizing 
research  incorporates  only  those  studies  that  are  methodologically  functional 
and  statistically  manipulate.  It  provides  a means  to  incorporate  both  meta- 
analytic  and  traditional  narrative  review.  According  to  his  analysis  of  more  than 
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800  studies,  the  effects  ot  comprehensive  ability-grouped  class  assignment  on 
student  achievement  are  zero.  (Effect  sizes  for  reading  and  mathematics  did 
not  exhibit  any  pattern  different  from  overall  effects.) 

Rowan  and  Miracle  (1983)  analyzed  the  effect  of  ability  grouping  on 
student  achievement  in  a single  urban  school  district.  They  found  that  grouping 
arrangements  had  a direct  affect  on  reading  achievement,  peer  allocation,  and 
quality  of  instruction.  Ability  grouping  tended  to  disadvantage  students  in  lower 
strata.  Ability  group  systems  stratified  peer  contexts  in  schools  and  peer 
contexts  affected  educational  outcomes.  Rowan  and  Miracle  posited  that 
elementary  school  student  achievement  is  affected  by  work  habits  and  work 
habits  are  affected  by  classroom  conduct.  Classroom  conduct  is  affected  by 
the  lateral  transmission  of  value  systems.  Their  research  is  supported  by  the 
work  of  Epstein  (1985),  and  Haller  and  Davis  (1981).  Findley's  and  Bryan's 
(1975)  review  of  the  literature  on  tracking  systems  implied  that  tracking  systems 
stratify  classrooms  on  the  basis  of  socio-economic  status  and  have  a strong 
effect  on  segregation  and  promotion  of  different  patterns  of  peer  association. 

Among  the  factors  consistently  related  to  student  achievement  are  the 
following:  positive  teacher  expectations,  student  opportunity  to  learn  material, 
good  classroom  organization  and  management,  appropriate  curriculum  pacing, 
active  teaching,  teaching  to  mastery,  and  a supportive  learning  environment 
(Brophy  & Good,  1986).  Kulik  and  Kulik  (1984,  1987),  articulate  and 
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recognized  spokespersons  for  ability  grouping  and  gifted  programs,  showed 
clear  gains  for  students  in  gifted  programs.  They  attributed  these  gains  to 
specialized  curriculum,  materials  used,  and  to  the  special  training  afforded 
teachers  in  those  programs.  Teachers  in  high-ability  classes  spend  more  time 
on  task,  use  better  teaching  techniques,  and  have  higher  expectations 
(Veldman  & Sanford.  1984).  Oakes  (1985)  and  Persell  (1977)  said  that  ability 
grouping  stigmatizes  low  achievers  and  puts  them  into  classes  where  teachers 
have  low  expectations.  The  works  of  Good  and  Marshall  (1984)  and  Rosenthal 
and  Jacobson  (1968)  have  shown  that  students  often  "live  down"  to  low 
expectations.  Students,  teachers,  and  parents  alike  tend  to  reduce 
expectations  for  students  assigned  to  the  low  track  (Allington,  1975;  Barth, 

1979;  Evertson,  1982;  Femler  8 Eder,  1983;  Oakes,  1985). 

An  analysis  of  the  data  presented  by  Rowan  and  Miracle  (1983)  showed 
that  students  from  higher  income  families  were  paced  faster  than  lower  income 
students  and  that  pacing  affected  achievement.  When  teacher  input  affected 
placement  of  students  in  tracks,  teachers  tended  to  over-place  higher  socio- 
economic students  and  under-place  lower  socio-economic  students  (when 
compared  to  ability  and  achievement  lest  scores).  This  evidence  indicates  that 
instructional  processes  disadvantage  lower  income  students  primarily  because 
they  are  placed  disproportionately  in  lower  tracks  with  all  the  apparent 
disadvantages  of  that  placement. 
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In  each  of  the  studies  comparing  students  In  special  classes  tor  the 
mildly  academically  handicapped  (MAH)  to  MAH  students  in  regular  classes, 
achievement  was  lower  tor  ability  grouped  classes  and  the  difference  increased 
the  longer  the  students  remained  in  special  classes.  The  greatest  achievement 
was  evidenced  by  special  students  in  regular  classes  whose  teachers 
personalized  instruction  (Leinhardt,  1980;  Leinhardt  & Bickel,  1987;  Slavin, 
Madden,  & Leavey,  1984). 

Educational  and  Social  Implications  Related  to  Grouping  Practices 

Evidence  from  studies  of  between-class  ability  grouping  in  elementary 
schools  indicates  that  it  is  not  an  effective  approach  for  improving  achievement. 
Rather , it  tends  to  stratify  students  across  social  and  economic  lines  and 
reduces  expectations  for  lower  students.  Students  with  mild  academic 
handicaps  achieved  at  a higher  level  in  regular  classes  than  they  did  in  special 
self-contained  classes,  even  though  those  special  classes  had  teachers 
specifically  trained  to  work  with  those  students.  Placement  of  these  students  in 
regular  classes  seems  to  benefit  them  because  the  four  elements  of  Slavin's 
QAIT  model  which  are  alterable  variables  (quality  of  instruction,  appropriate 
level  of  instruction,  incentive,  and  time  [allocated))  are  improved  because 
expectations  are  higher  (Slavin,  Karweit,  8 Madden,  1989).  This  nontracking 
also  does  not  appear  to  foster  the  negative  elements  found  in  most  between- 
class  ability  grouping  plans. 


Summary  and  Implications  lor  Further  Research 


Recent  research  has  shown  that  schools  can  make  a ditterence  beyond 
that  which  can  be  predicted  by  a student’s  social  or  economic  status,  ethnicity, 
gender , or  the  educational  level  of  parents.  Those  schools  that  are  effective 
have  certain  characteristics  that  are  correlated  with  increased  academic 
achievement  for  students  of  all  socio-economic  levels.  Those  five 
characteristics  are:  strong  instructional  leadership;  clean,  safe,  and  orderly 
environment;  clear  academic  focus;  high  expectations  for  all  students;  and 
frequent  monitoring  of  student  progress.  We  know  effective  schools  when  we 
see  them,  but  we  are  not  sure  how  to  create  effective  schools.  School 
Effectiveness  Models,  including  the  one  selected  by  Urban  School  District  in 
this  study,  have  been  designed  to  develop  the  characteristics  correlated  with 
effectiveness  in  individual  schools  on  a system-wide  basis.  What  is  still  needed 
is  an  under-standing  of  how  the  system-wide  implementation  of  a School 
Effectiveness  Model  affects  the  perspectives  and  practices  of  individual 
teachers  within  the  system. 

While  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  trom  research  on  grouping, 
especially  at  the  elementary  school  level,  certain  implications  are  apparent. 
Tracking  does  not  benefit  any  group  of  students,  and  it  probably  harms  many. 

In  a democratic  society,  we  can  ill  afford  to  increase  the  gap  between  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have-nots."  Between-class  ability  grouping  would  seem  to  do 


dify  the  differences  and  ensure  that  certain  students  i 


just  that— s 

reach  their  potential.  But  in  many  places,  tracking  continues  despite  the 
overwhelming  evidence  against  it.  The  National  Education  Association,  the 
National  Governors'  Association,  and  the  Quality  Education  for  Minorities 
Network  all  have  asked  for  the  elimination  of  tracking  in  the  United  States 
(Glickman,  1 991 ).  The  significant  question  remains,  to  what  extent  will  the 
system-wide  implementation  ot  a School  Effectiveness  Model  attect  the 
perspectives  and  practices  of  teachers  regarding  instructional  grouping? 

There  is  a need  to  know  how  the  implementation  of  a district-wide  School 
Effectiveness  Model  affects  or  does  not  affect  the  perceptions  of  teachers  within 
the  system  that  all  children  can  and  should  learn,  and  how  those  perceptions 
affect  the  instructional  grouping  practices  of  individual  teachers  within  the 
system.  Can  social  beliefs,  traditions,  and  values  consistent  with  the  goal  of 
teaching  for  learning  for  all  be  affected  by  a program  designed  to  create  schools 
in  which  all  students  learn?  For  Fullan  (1985),  the  key  to  educational  change  is 
to  impart  meaning  by  addressing  values,  goals,  and  consequences  of  specific 
changes.  Ignoring  teachers'  beliefs  in  implementing  change  will  lead  to 
disappointing  results  (Richardson,  Anders,  Tidwell,  & Lloyd,  1991).  The  way 
teachers  adapt  in  their  classrooms  relates  to  whether  or  not  their  beliefs  match 
the  assumptions  inherent  in  the  new  program.  "Knowledge,  then,  forms  a 
system  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  which  direct  perceptions  and  behaviors"  (Deford, 
1985,  pp.  352-353). 


The  next  step  in  the  Effective  Schools  Movement  is  to  go  beyond  finding 
and  correlating  the  characteristics  of  effectiveness  to  the  Implementation  of 
models  and  programs  to  create  effectiveness  (Levine,  1991).  The  current 
widely-recognized  school  improvement  models  are  designed  to  develop  within 
individual  schools  the  characteristics  correlated  with  effectiveness.  Those 
working  to  make  schools  more  effective  have  drawn  on  the  school  improvement 
research— particularly  in  the  areas  of  planned  change,  and  curriculum  and 
instruction  theory.  According  to  Bliss,  Firestone,  and  Richards  (1991),  the 
newer  research  on  how  to  help  schools  become  more  effective  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  context,  the  importance  of  school  culture,  the  need  to  include 
teachers  in  the  change  process,  the  need  for  district  support,  and  the 
importance  of  curriculum  alignment  for  achieving  measurable  success.  The 
Effective  Schools  literature  asserts  that  school  is  the  logical  place  to  begin 
improving  instruction,  but  district  leadership  and  support  are  required  (Bliss,  et 
al„  1991).  According  to  Lezotte  (1990)  and  Levine  (1991),  the  educational 
community  has  gone  through  a period  in  which  educators  attempted  to  create 
more  effective  schools,  most  often  one  at  a time,  using  the  available  research. 
More  recently,  knowledge  gained  about  the  importance  of,  and  potential  for, 
meeting  the  academic  needs  of  all  students  has  shifted  the  emphasis  to  district- 
wide school  improvement  efforts  rather  than  improvement  of  one  school  at  a 
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to  develop  effective  schools  on  a large  scale.  This  system-wide  school 
improvement  effort  was  the  goal  of  Urban  School  District  when  it  initiated  it 
Effect  Schools  project. 


The  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  teachers  within  individual  classrooms  are 
crucial  factors  in  long-term  school  improvement  efforts.  If  these  major  system-wide 
improvement  efforts  are  to  be  successful,  they  must  be  able  to  effect  changes  in 
individual  classroom  instructional  practices  consistent  with  what  is  already  known 
about  student  learning.  According  to  Edmonds  (cited  by  Lezotte,  1985), 

We  can,  whenever  and  wherever  we  choose,  successfully  teach  all  children 
whose  schooling  is  of  interest  to  us.  We  already  know  more  than  we  need 
in  order  to  do  that.  Whether  we  do  it  must  finally  depend  on  how  we  feel 
about  the  fact  that  we  haven't  so  far.  (p.  301 ) 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  contains  a rationale  for  the  research  approach  selected  and 
a description  ot  how  the  case  study  methodology  was  used  to  describe  the 
effect  of  the  district-wide  implementation  of  a school  improvement  model  on 
teacher  perspectives  and  instructional  grouping  practices.  Site  and  sample 
selection  criteria,  data  collection  procedures,  data  analysis,  validity  and 
reliability  checks,  and  ethical  considerations  are  explained. 

Research  Approach 

In  qualitative  inquiry,  the  problem  of  research  design  is  a paradox 
(Patton,  1990).  The  word  "design-  suggests  a specific  blueprint,  but  the 
purpose  of  naturalistic  inquiry  is  to  explore  and  discover  (Lincoln  & Guba. 

1985).  "A  qualitative  design  needs  to  remain  sufficiently  open  and  flexible  to 
permit  exploration  of  whatever  the  phenomenon  under  study  offers  for  inquiry. 
Qualitative  designs  continue  to  be  emergent  even  after  data  collection  begins" 
(Patton,  1990,  p.  196). 

The  first  matter  to  be  considered  in  any  research  is  "What  is  the 
question?'  (Merriam,  1988).  The  type  of  question  asked  helps  the  researcher 
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select  the  most  appropriate  research  approach.  The  specific  questions  asked 
in  this  study  are  the  following: 

1 How  did  teachers  group  students  for  instruction  following  the 
implementation  of  a School  Effectiveness  Model? 

2.  What  characterized  teacher  perspectives  about  instructional 
grouping  practices  following  the  implementation  of  a School 
Effectiveness  Model? 

3.  Were  the  characteristics  of  those  perspectives  consistent  among 
schools  serving  socially  and  economically  diverse  student 
populations? 

4.  To  what  extent  did  the  perspectives  and  grouping  practices  of 
teachers  become  more  consistent  with  what  is  known  about  student 
learning  and  with  the  Effective  Schools  goal  of  "teaching  for  learning 
for  all?" 

Yin  (1989)  stated  that  "case  studies  are  the  preferred  strategy  when 
'how’  or  'why'  questions  are  being  posed"  (p.  13).  It  also  is  the  appropriate 
strategy  to  give  the  researcher  an  in-depth  understanding  of  a situation  and  the 
meaning  it  holds  for  those  involved  (Cook  & Reichardt,  1979:  Merriam.  1988). 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  teacher  perspectives  and 
instructional  grouping  practices  after  the  implementation  of  a school 
improvement  model.  When  the  goal  of  research  is  to  improve  teacher 
behaviors,  an  understanding  of  why  teachers  engage  in  the  behaviors  they  do 
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must  be  addressed  (Fenstermacher,  1978).  Human  behavior  is  influenced 
significantly  by  the  setting  in  which  it  occurs;  thus,  one  must  study  that  behavior 
in  situations  (Merriam.  1988). 

The  physical  setting  and  the  internalized  perceptions  of  norms  and 
values  are  crucial  contextual  variables.  Research  that  attempts  to  understand 
them  must  be  conducted  in  the  setting  where  those  variables  are  operating.  It 
is  essential  in  the  study  of  people  to  know  just  how  people  define  the  situation 
with  which  they  find  themselves  (Patton,  1990).  Therefore,  to  fully  understand 
the  perceptions  and  instructional  grouping  practices  of  teachers  at  the  local 
school  level  after  the  district-wide  implementation  of  a school  improvement 
model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research,  a multi-site,  descriptive  case  study 
was  conducted.  The  research  included  an  in-depth,  long-term  exploration  of 
how  the  perspectives  of  six  teachers  were  modified  and  transformed  after  a 
district-initiated  school  improvement  effort.  The  guiding  assumption  was  that 
although  such  large-scale  improvement  efforts  do  not  typically  attend  to  specific 
instructional  practices,  the  philosophy  and  features  of  the  program  might 
influence  social  beliefs,  traditions,  and  values  that  in  turn  would  determine 
practice. 

Site  and  Sample  Selection 

The  researcher’s  question  is  also  the  primary  guide  to  site  selection 
(Marshall  & Rossman,  1989;  Merriam,  1988;  Yin.  1989).  The  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  in  this  study  might  have  been  affected  by  or  be  related  to  the 
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demographics  of  the  individual  school  site.  Oid  teachers  who 
that  served  students  of  predominately  low  socio-economic  status  perceive  the 
importance  of  "teaching  for  learning  lor  all"  differently  than  those  who  worked 
predominately  with  high  SES  students?  Were  the  instructional  grouping 
arrangements  for  students  in  low  SES  schools  different  from  those  in  high  SES 
schools,  or  those  in  schools  in  which  there  was  a combination  of  high  and  low 
SES  students?  Because  of  the  possible  effect  of  demographics  on  those  types 
of  questions  and  issues,  three  elementary  schools  in  Urban  School  District, 
serving  socially  and  economically  diverse  student  populations,  were  selected  for 
in-depth,  multi-site  case  study.  Another  advantage  of  the  multi-site  approach 
was  that  the  overall  findings  from  multiple  cases  are  often  considered  more 
compelling  and  the  study  more  robust  (Marshall  & Rossman,  1989;  Yin.  1989). 

The  first  site  selected  was  a school  that  closely  represented  the  district  in 
percentage  of  low  SES  and  minority  students.  The  second  site  was  a school 
that  had  a high  percentage  of  low  socio-economic  status  (SES)  and  minority 
students.  The  third  site  was  a school  with  a low  percentage  of  low  SES  and 
minority  students.  Low  SES  was  defined  as  students  who  qualified  for  the 
federally-subsidized  free  or  reduced  lunch  program.  Table  3.1,  on  the  following 
page,  includes  the  low  SES  and  racial  percentages  of  the  student  populations  at 


i selected  for  the  study. 


Table  3.1 

Student  Population  ol  Selected  Sites 


The  answers  to  the  questions  asked  may  also  have  been  affected  by 
the  grade  level  at  which  the  teacher  instructed.  Did  a primary  teacher  have 
different  perceptions  and  practices  about  instructional  grouping  than  an 
intermediate  teacher?  As  curriculum  structure  and  requirements  change  from 
the  primary  to  the  intermediate  level,  these  may  have  influenced  teacher 
perceptions  and  practices.  Because  of  these  possible  differences,  a primary 
teacher  (second  grade)  and  an  intermediate  teacher  (fourth  grade)  at  each  site 
were  selected  for  in-depth  study.  The  grade  level  chairpersons  or  team 
leaders  for  grades  two  and  four  were  the  persons  asked  to  participate  in  the 
study.  The  team  leader  or  grade  level  chairperson  was  a supplemented 
position  in  Urban  School  District,  and  the  person  recommended  by  the 
principal  for  this  leadership  position  was  more  likely  to  be:  (a)  a leader  in  the 
school:  (b)  influential  in  establishing  social  beliefs,  traditions,  and  values:  and 


(c)  willing  lo  participate  in  the  study.  The  six  chairpersons  asked  to  participate 
in  the  study  agreed  to  do  so. 


According  to  Patton  (1990). 

There  are  no  rules  tor  sample  size  in  qualitative  inquiry. . . . The  validity, 
meaningfulness,  and  insights  generated  . . . have  more  to  do  with  the 
information-richness  of  the  cases  selected  and  the  observational/anaiytical 
capabilities  of  the  researcher  than  with  the  sample  size."  (p,  184). 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  describe  teacher  perspectives  richly, 
fully,  contextually,  and  across  time.  This  could  be  better  accomplished  by  an 
in-depth  study  of  a small  sample  (n=6)  than  by  a broader,  but  less  in-breadth 
study  of  a larger  sample  where  the  richness  of  context  and  deep  understanding 
might  have  been  lost. 

The  researcher  spent  five  days  as  a nonparticipant  observer  of  the 
district  training  sessions  for  the  implementation  of  the  school  improvement 
model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research.  This  provided  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  process  of  implementation  from  district  to  school  and  to  note  that 
there  were  insignificant  differences  in  the  delivery  of  the  program  among  the 
presentations  observed. 

Data  Collection  Procedures 

Interviewing  is  a useful  technique  for  gathering  large  amounts  of  data 
quickly  (Marshall  8 Rossman,  1989).  It  is  often  defined  as  conversations  with 
a purpose  (Berg,  1989).  Interviewing  allows  the  researcher  to  'enter  into  the 
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other  persons’  perspective"  (Patton,  1980,  p.  196)  and  is  useful  tor  discovering 
how  people  view  the  world  around  them.  It  also  is  the  best  technique  to  use 
when  conducting  a case  study  ot  individuals  (Merriam,  1988). 

In-depth  interviewing  is  a data  collection  technique  often  used  In 
qualitative  research  (Marshall  & Rossman,  1989).  There  are  many  types  ot 
interviews,  ranging  from  highly-structured  to  completely  open-ended  (creative) 
interviewing.  There  are  three  basic,  open-ended  interviewing  approaches  to 
gathering  qualitative  data: 

1 . informal  conversational, 

2.  general  interview  guide,  and 

3.  standardized  open-ended. 

The  informal  conversational  and  general  interview  guide  approaches  (as 
defined  by  Patton,  1990)  were  utilized  in  this  study.  These  less  formal 
approaches  recognize  that  respondents  view  the  world  in  unique  ways  (Patton, 

1 980;  & Yin,  1 989),  yet  allow  the  researcher  to  explore  general  topics  to  help 
participants'  perceptions  unfold  as  the  participants  view  it.  not  as  the 
researcher  views  it  (Marshall  S Rossman,  1989). 

The  researcher  relied  on  43  repeated,  in-depth,  semi-structured 
interviews  as  the  primary  method  of  data  collection.  The  semi-structured,  or 
general  interview  guide  approach  allowed  the  researcher  to  gather  similar 
categories  of  responses  from  each  key  informant  while  providing  opportunities 
for  respondents  to  offer  insights  into  individual  perspectives  (including  social 


beliefs,  traditions,  and  values)  on  instructional  grouping  practices.  According 


to  Patton  (1980),  the  semi-structured  interview  is  the  most  systematic  and 
comprehensive  strategy  tor  interviewing  a number  of  people  at  a variety  ot 
sites  because  it  allows  the  researcher  to  detine  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
while  still  allowing  flexibility  tor  individual  insights. 

The  semi-structured  interviews  were  audiorecorded  to  ensure  accuracy 
and  to  allow  the  interviewer  to  listen  actively  (Merriam,  1 988).  Briet  notes  were 
taken  to  signal  to  the  informant  the  importance  of  what  was  being  said  and  to 
pace  the  interview  (Merriam,  1988).  The  interview  tapes  were  transcribed 
directly  into  HyperQual  after  the  interviews. 

The  interviews  with  key  informants  began  in  December  of  1991  and  took 
place  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  school  year . The  final  interviews  (Guide 
3)  were  conducted  in  May  of  the  following  school  year,  1 993.  Six  to  nine  in- 
depth  interviews  were  conducted  with  each  of  the  six  key  informants.  The 
interviews  allowed  local  practitioners  to  reflect  on  the  following: 

1 . the  effect  of  the  district-implemented  School  Effectiveness  Model. 

2.  their  perceptions  of  the  Effective  Schools  principle  that  every  student 

3.  their  instructional  grouping  practices,  and 

4.  their  reasons  for  implementing  those  practices. 

In  addition,  the  interviews  allowed  the  researcher  to  study  in  detail  and  across 
time  changes  in  values  and  belief  systems.  The  interviews  enabled  the 
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researcher  to  trace  movement  in  the  perceptions  of  teachers  related  to  the 
effective  schools  principle  that  every  student  can  and  should  leam  (leaching  for 
learning  for  all").  The  researcher  was  particularly  interested  in  teachers' 
accounts  of  events,  their  responses  and  interpretations  of  the  school 
improvement  model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research,  and  how  they 
negotiated  with  the  sources  of  changes  and  among  themselves  to  create  an 
emergent  instructional  grouping  orientation.  In-depth  interviews  with  multiple 
Informants  at  each  site  allowed  the  researcher  to  triangulate  findings  across 
sources  and  test  issues  of  reliability  and  validity. 

In  addition  to  the  key  informants,  the  principal  and  other  selected 
teachers  at  each  site  were  interviewed  informally  throughout  the  18  months  of 
the  study.  This  provided  corroboration  of  the  insights  revealed  by  key 
informants  and  also  provided  a method  for  the  researcher  to  search  for  contrary 
evidence  (Yin,  1989).  The  informal  conversational  interviews  also  enabled  the 
researcher  to  maintain  relationships,  to  probe  for  changes  or  additional 
information,  and  for  clarification  and  verification. 

Pilot  Study 

The  interview  guides  which  were  used  in  this  study  were  reviewed  by  a 
panel  of  experts  including  experts  in  elementary  education,  school  improvement, 
and  qualitative  research.  The  guides  were  then  used  to  interview  two  second 
grade  teachers  and  two  fourth  grade  teachers  These  four  teachers  agreed  to 
participate  in  a pilot  study  in  order  to  help  the  investigator  refine  interview  guides 


and  data  collection  plans.  This  approach,  described  by  Yin  (1989),  helped  i 


investigator  improve  both  the  content  of  the  data  collected  and  the  procedures 
that  were  followed.  Specifically,  the  pilot  study  assisted  in  the  following: 

1 . facilitated  the  development  of  relevant  and  appropriate  questions  for 
the  interview  guides  and  follow-up  informal  conversational 
interviews, 

2.  provided  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  researcher's 
interviewing  techniques,  and 

3.  provided  a "'laboratory'  for  the  investigator  allowing  ...  observation  of 
different  phenomena  from  many  different  angles  or  to  try  different 
approaches  on  a trial  basis"  (Yin,  1 989,  p.  80). 

Observations 

Observational  evidence  often  is  used  to  provide  additional  information 
and  dimensions  about  a topic  being  studied  and  to  increase  the  reliability  of 
case  study  research  (Yin,  1989).  The  purpose  of  collecting  observational  data 
is  to  allow  the  researcher  to  describe  the  observed  setting,  the  activities  that 
took  place  in  that  setting,  the  actions  of  the  participants  in  the  setting,  and  the 
meanings  of  what  was  observed  from  the  perspective  of  the  persons  observed 
(Patton,  1 990).  Prior  to  each  interview,  the  researcher  observed  the  classroom 
of  each  key  informant  to  describe  and  verify  actual  grouping  arrangements  and 
practices.  These  observations  provided  additional  corroborating  or  contrary 
evidence  for  teacher  accounts  of  grouping  practices.  Key  informants  were 
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interviewed  after  the  observations  to  gain  insight  into  the  meanings  of  those 
practices  tor  the  teachers  involved. 

Documents 

An  analysis  of  written  documents  serves  two  major  purposes:  they  are 
an  important  source  of  information  about  program  decisions  and  background, 
activities,  and  processes:  and  they  give  the  investigator  ideas  about  important 
questions  to  pursue  through  observations  and  interviews  (Patton,  1990).  Many 
documents  relevant  to  this  study  were  available  to  the  researcher.  Specific 
documents  which  were  reviewed  for  this  study  included  the  training  manual  and 
related  materials  of  the  school  improvement  model  implemented  by  Urban 
School  District,  teacher  lesson  planbooks,  and  the  three  individual  School 
Improvement  Plans.  Additional  documents  were  reviewed  when  appropriate 
and  available.  Confidentiality  was  preserved  at  all  times. 

Data  Analysis 

Case  study  researchers  strive  to  capture  the  complexities  of  a single 
case  through  a variety  of  data  collection  strategies.  These  varied  collection 
strategies  result  in  a large  volume  of  collected  data.  It  is  the  process  of  creating 
meaning  from  that  raw  mass  of  material  that  creates  the  greatest  challenge  for 
the  qualitative  investigator.  According  to  Marshall  and  Rossman  (1989),  each 
phase  of  data  analysis  entails  data  reduction  and  interpretation,  and  those 
procedures  fall  into  five  modes:  organizing  the  data:  generating  categories. 
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themes,  and  patterns;  testing  the  emergent  hypotheses  against  the  data; 
searching  tor  alternative  explanations  ot  the  data;  and  writing  the  report. 

Within  a case,  patterns  may  be  observed  or  extracted  tram  the 
conversations  with  key  informants  and  be  generalized  inductively  to  those 
sharing  similar  cultures  or  participating  in  the  same  kinds  ot  activities  (Cook  & 
Reichardt,  1979).  The  in-depth,  semi-structured  interviews  ot  one  second- 
grade  teacher  and  one  fourth-grade  teacher  at  each  site  were  coded  using  the 
program  HyperQual  by  looking  for  patterns  and  focusing  on  the  research 
questions  of  the  study.  HyperQual  is  particularly  useful  for  this  purpose 
because  it  provides  different  modes  for  entering  structured  and  unstructured 
data,  and  structured  data  can  be  sorted  through  their  natural  patterns.  It  is 
considered  a very  flexible  program  for  analyzing  the  Interrelationships  among 
data  (Tesch,  1990).  These  patterns  were  used  to  identify  characteristics  of 
teacher  perceptions  about  "teaching  for  learning  for  all"  and  instructional 
grouping  practices,  and  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  the 
implementation  of  the  school  improvement  model  on  the  social  beliefs, 
traditions,  and  values  of  teachers  as  they  relate  to  instructional  grouping.  The 
interviews  also  provided  individual  teacher  accounts  of  instructional  grouping 
practices. 

The  observations  in  teachers'  classrooms  were  used  to  verify  the 
teachers'  accounts  of  instructional  grouping  practices.  They  also  were  used  to 
develop  interview  protocols  and  to  provide  the  researcher  with  additional  data  to 
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be  used  to  develop  a rich,  qualitative  analysis  of  instructional  grouping  within  the 
actual  setting. 

The  research  focused  on  cross-site  analyses  to  identity  major  patterns 
and  characteristics.  This  approach  recognized  both  the  need  to  inform  policy- 
makers and  the  importance  ot  local  variation  that  could  not  be  explored  unless 
the  cases  were  compared.  While  preserving  holistic  data  from  specific  sites,  it 
also  provided  for  more  general,  comparative  analyses  concerning  the 
characteristics  ot  teacher  perceptions  and  practices  alter  the  implementation  of 
the  school  improvement  model.  The  findings,  as  they  emerged,  were  presented 
to  a select  group  of  colleagues  for  examination  and  debate.  The  involvement  of 
a panel  of  experts  during  this  phase  of  the  research  process  helped  to  protect 
against  possible  researcher  bias  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1985;  Marshall  & Rossman, 

1 989)  as  well  as  facilitated  insightful  analyses.  At  all  times,  the  confidentiality 
and  anonymity  of  informants  and  participants  was  protected. 

Validity  and  Reliability 

Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985)  defined  internal  and  external  validity  in  case 
study  research  as  'truth  value'  and  'transferability'  respectively,  and  reliability 
as  'consistency.'  The  basic  question  tor  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
research  is,  'To  what  extent  can  the  researcher  trust  the  findings?' 

One  of  the  assumptions  underlying  qualitative  research  is  that  reality  Is 
holistic,  multi-dimensional,  and  ever-changing;  it  is  not  a single,  fixed, 
objective  phenomenon  waiting  to  be  discovered,  observed,  and  measured. 
Assessing  the  isomorphism  between  data  collected  and  the  'reality'  from 
which  they  were  derived  is  thus  an  inappropriate  determinant  of  validity. 
(Merriam.  1988,  p.  167) 


The  validity  ol  qualitative  research  rests  upon  the  investigator  s 
representing  multiple  constructions  adequately  and  credibly  (Lincoln  & Guba, 
1985;  Merriam,  1988).  Six  strategies  may  be  used  to  ensure  internal  validity: 
triangulation,  member  checks,  identifying  researcher's  biases  and  theoretical 
orientation  at  the  outset  ot  the  investigation,  long-term  observation  at  the 
research  site(s),  peer  examination,  and  participatory  modes  of  research 
(Merriam,  1988).  The  first  tour  of  these  strategies  were  incorporated  into  the 
data  collection  procedures  and  are  described  in  the  following  three 
subsections.  The  fifth  strategy,  peer  examination,  was  incorporated  In  the 
research  procedures  as  described  in  the  section  on  data  analysis.  The  sixth 
strategy,  participatory  research,  was  used  in  a modified  form  in  this  study.  The 
participants  were  not  involved  in  the  on-going  data  analysis.  Although 
Merriam  suggests  that  the  participation  of  key  informants  in  the  analysis  of 
emerging  data  may  be  used  as  one  possible  strategy  to  ensure  internal 
validity,  it  was  not  used  in  this  study  because  it  was  inappropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  personal  perceptions  when  those  perceptions  might  be 
biased  by  prior  knowledge  (Merriam,  1988). 

There  are  three  principles  of  data  collection  that  when  properly  used 
establish  the  validity  and  reliability  ot  a case  study  (Yin,  1989).  The  principles 
identified  by  Yin  and  their  application  in  this  study  are  addressed  in  the 
following  three  subsections. 


Multiple  Sources  ol  Evidence 

One  of  the  major  strengths  ol  case  study  data  collection  is  1 


opportunity  of  the  researcher  to  use  many  different  sources  of  evidence 
(Merriam,  1988;  Yin,  1989).  This  study  used  in-depth,  semi-structured 
interviews  of  key  informants  (one  second-grade  and  one  fourth-grade  teacher 
at  each  of  three  sites),  unstructured  corroborating  interviews  of  the  principal 
and  other  selected  teachers  at  each  school  site,  classroom  observations,  and 
pertinent  document  review  to  develop  converging  lines  of  inquiry.  The  process 
of  triangulation  made  the  findings  more  convincing  and  accurate,  provided  a 
"system  of  checks  and  balances"  against  researcher  bias  (Lincoln  & Guba, 
1985,  p.  108),  and  also  addressed  potential  problems  of  construct  validity 
(Yin,  1989). 

Creating  a Case  Study  Data  Base 

Gathering  data  over  a period  of  time  increases  the  validity  of  case  study 
findings  (Merriam,  1988).  The  in-depth  interviews  with  the  six  key  informants 
at  the  three  sites,  the  less  formal  corroborating  interviews  with  the  principals 
and  other  teachers,  and  the  classroom  observations  were  conducted  over  a 
one  and  one-half  year  period. 

Creating  a formal,  retrievable  data  base  increases  the  reliability  of  case 
study  research  (Yin,  1989).  The  researcher  created  and  maintained  such  a 
base.  The  formal,  retrievable  data  base  includes  hard  copies  of  the  in-depth 
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interviews  as  they  were  originally  recorded  or  transcribed  and  subsequently 
manipulated  through  HyperQual;  copies  ot  all  pertinent  documents  reviewed  tor 
the  study;  descriptions  and  records  of  the  researcher's  perceptions  ot  the 
classroom  observations;  and  research  notes  developed  throughout  the  study. 
Maintaining  a Chain  ol  Evidence 

The  reliability  ot  a case  study  is  also  increased  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
chain  ot  evidence  (Lincoln  & Guba.  1985;  Merriam,  1988;  Yin,  1989).  The 
chain  of  evidence  should  be  such  that  the  uninformed  reader  can  follow  the 
case  from  the  initial  research  questions  to  the  concluding  findings  (Yin,  1989). 
That  chain  of  evidence  was  created  and  is  described  in  Chapters  V and  VI  of 
this  report.  The  findings  were  shown  to  professional  colleagues  to  check  for 
accuracy  and  plausibility. 

Ethical  Considerations 

Because  qualitative  methodology  can  be  highly  personal  and  open  up 
the  "inside"  of  a person,  the  researcher  must  take  ethical  considerations  very 
seriously.  Marshall  and  Rossman  (1989)  said  there  are  three  questions  that 
must  be  asked  when  a researcher  attempts  to  judge  research  strategies  against 
ethical  considerations: 

1 "Will  the  proposed  strategy  violate  the  participants’  privacy  or  unduly 
disrupt  their  every  day  worlds? 

2.  Are  they  putting  themselves  in  danger  or  at  risk  by  participating  in  the 


i way?"  (p.  75). 


3.  Will  the  procedures  violate  their  human  rights  in  some 
For  the  present  research,  each  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  "No"  by  the 
researcher. 

Protecting  the  rights  of  participants  must  be  ensured  throughout  the 
course  of  the  case  study.  The  following  guidelines  suggested  by  Bogdan  and 
Biklen  (1986)  were  followed  by  the  researcher. 

1 The  subjects  identities  were  protected.  Anonymity  and  confidentiality 
were  preserved.  Pseudonyms  for  people  and  places  were  used  at  all 
times  including  the  presentation  of  findings  to  colleagues  for 
discussion  and  debate,  the  retrievable  case  study  data  base,  and  the 
final  written  report. 

2,  The  participation  of  the  key  informants  in  the  study  was  voluntary. 
Written  permission  of  the  participants  for  inclusion  In  the  study  was 
received  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  study.  The  proposed 
procedures  and  interview  guides  for  this  study  were  presented  to  the 
Human  Subjects  Review  Board  of  the  University  of  Florida  and 
received  approval. 

3.  Agreements  made  by  the  researcher  to  participants  were  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  IV 
SETTING 


Background 

In  1984,  the  School  Board  and  Superintendent  ol  Urban  School  District 
began  to  look  at  ways  to  bring  more  consistency  and  instructional  locus  to  the 
district  For  example,  a committee  was  formed  to  evaluate  reading  programs 
for  adoption  in  the  district.  When  the  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of 
a single,  multi-faceted  reading  program  to  be  used  and  supported  district-wide 
in  1985.  it  marked  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  district  that  this  had  been 

These  kinds  of  instructional  issues  and  debates  provided  the  impetus  for 
further  exploration  into  the  concept  of  creating  a common  focus  and  improving 
Urban  schools.  However,  the  Urban  School  Board  and  Superintendent  were 
convinced  that  they  themselves  must  have  a common  focus  before  it  could  be 
transferred  to  the  schools.  The  change  in  underlying  philosophy  and  the  focal 
point  for  their  district  improvement  effort  came  from  a review  of  the  recent  body 
of  research  on  effective  schools  that  showed  that  students'  educational  needs 
could  be  better  met  if  certain  characteristics  and  conditions  correlated  with 
effectiveness  existed  in  the  schools.  The  Superintendent,  School  Board. 
Department  of  Staff  Development,  and  other  district  personnel  began  to  study 
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different  school  improvement  models  and  four  schools  within  the  district  served 
as  pilots  for  school  improvement  efforts. 

In  1990,  with  the  support  of  the  School  Board,  the  Superintendent  of 
Urban  School  District  met  with  the  senior  staff  to  initiate  a district-wide  school 
improvement  effort.  This  major  effort  by  the  district  to  effect  long-term  school 
improvement  involved  both  district-level  commitment  and  school-level  planning 
and  action. 

In  April  of  1 990,  Ms.  Jones  was  named  Special  Assistant  to  the  Superin- 
tendent and  was  given  until  September  of  1990  to  translate  these  ideas  into  a 
school-level  implementation  plan.  Her  recommendation  to  use  the  commercial 
School  Effectiveness  Model,  which  subsequently  was  selected  by  the  district, 
was  based  on  the  following: 

1.  its  consistency  with  the  Effective  Schools  correlates  (a  prerequisite  of 
the  board): 

2.  the  recognized  expertise  of  the  developers  of  the  model  (Larry 
Lezotte  and  Robert  Fortenberry)  in  the  areas  of  school  effectiveness 
and  school  improvement: 

3.  the  length  of  time  needed  for  the  individual  school-level  training 


i (would  i 


i labor  contracts); 
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4.  the  design  of  the  training  modules  (highly  structured  including 
videotapes,  scripted  sessions  with  accompanying  transparencies,  and 
prescribed  training  and  implementation  activities);  and 

5.  the  quickness  with  which  the  model  could  be  implemented. 

Ms.  Jones  contended  that  the  initial  implementation  phase  of  the  model 
should  be  'short  and  sweet.  Teachers  do  not  have  time  to  do  the  research; 
they  want  it  done  for  them.  They  want  to 'do  itl’  'Get  on  with  it!"  She  wanted  a 
plan  that  could  be  implemented  at  the  school  level  earty  in  the  process,  would 
provide  quick  success,  and  then  celebrate  that  success  (which  would  help 
faculties  bond),  and  to  use  the  model  to  continue  the  process  of  long-term 
school  improvement.  This  thinking  was  consistent  Levine's  (1991)  discussion  of 
important  guidelines  that  have  emerged  from  systematic  district-wide  school 
improvement  efforts;  he  stated,  'Faculties  engaged  in  effective  schools  projects 
must  not  wait  very  long  before  beginning  to  address  issues  involving  the 
improvement  of  instruction"  (p.  390).  This  also  is  consistent  with  Peter's  and 
Waterman's  (1982)  view  that  rejected  narrow  operationalizable  goals  in  favor  of 
quick  action  which,  they  contended,  promotes  learning  and  builds  commitment. 

The  process  of  implementation  began  with  the  training  of  trainers  (a  team 
of  four  from  each  school)  and  a Needs  Assessment  Survey  completed  by  each 
school  during  the  fall  of  1990.  The  training  program  for  the  school  improvement 
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model  was  highly  structured.  It  was  developed  by  a group  ot  well-recognized 
experts  in  the  area  of  school  improvement  and  the  Effective  Schools  Movement 
(see  Appendix  A for  a more  complete  description  of  the  program).  The 
commercial  training  program  included  videotapes,  scripted  training  sessions 
with  accompanying  transparencies,  and  prescribed  training  and  implementation 
activities.  Staff  development  began  with  the  training  of  a cadre  of  30  district 
leaders,  school  leaders,  and  teacher-leaders.  During  November  and  December 
of  1990,  the  cadre  members,  working  in  pairs  and  triads,  presented  the  program 
to  representative  teams  from  each  school.  From  January  through  March  of 
1991 , these  newly  trained  school  teams  went  into  their  schools  to  conduct  the 
structured  training  sessions  to  their  staffs  and  other  school  improvement  team 
members  Committees  consisting  of  faculty  members,  parents,  community 
members,  and  students  were  formed.  These  committees  were  called 
"correlate"  committees.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  each  correlate  committee  to 
develop  a pari  of  the  School  Improvement  Plan  based  on  the  results  of  the 
Needs  Assessment  Survey,  the  Effective  Schools  philosophy,  knowledge  of 
current  educational  research,  an  evaluation  of  available  data,  and  the  school's 
Mission  Statement.  From  March  through  May  school  improvement  teams  met 
to  develop  individual  school  improvement  plans.  The  plans  were  submitted  in 
June  to  the  School  Board  of  Urban  School  District  tor  approval.  During  the 
1991-92  school  year,  it  was  the  responsibility  of  each  school  staff  to  implement 


and  monitor  its  School  Improvement  Plan.  In  March  ot  1992,  the  School 


Improvement  Plan  was  revised  and  served  as  the  guideline  tor  1992-93  school 
improvement  efforts. 

Implementation  of  the  first  school  improvement  plans  began  in  the  fall  of 
1 991 , and  the  first  interviews  with  key  informants  were  conducted  in  December 
of  that  year.  The  interviews  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1991-92 
school  year.  Final  interviews  (Guide  3)  were  conducted  twelve  months  later,  in 

Schools  and  Teachers 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  there  were  42  elementary  schools  (K-5)  in  the 
Urban  School  District  serving  approximately  26,000  students.  In  the  spring  of 
1993,  the  racial  composition  of  those  students  was  0.1%  Native  American  and 
Pacific  Islander,  1%  Asian,  15.5%  Afro-American , 5.9%  Hispanic,  and  77.4% 
Caucasian  . Sixty  percent  of  the  students  in  the  district  qualified  for  the 
federally  subsidized  free  and  reduced  lunch  program  because  they  were  from 
economically  disadvantaged  families. 

The  research  was  conducted  at  three  elementary  schools  serving 
socially  and  economically  diverse  student  populations  in  the  Urban  School 
District.  One  primary  (second  grade)  teacher  and  one  intermediate  (fourth 
grade)  teacher  from  each  site  were  interviewed  and  observed  over  an  1 8 month 
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period.  The  following  section  provides  a description  and  demographic 
inlormation  tor  the  three  representative  schools.  It  also  contains  descriptive  and 
demographic  information  about  the  second  and  fourth  grade  teachers  at  each 
site  who  participated  as  key  informants  for  the  study.  Pseudonyms  were  given 
to  the  schools  and  participants  in  order  to  protect  their  identify  during  the 
collecting  and  reporting  process.  The  descriptive  and  demographic  information 
for  each  school  site  is  followed  immediately  by  the  information  about  the  second 
and  fourth  grade  teachers/chairpersons  from  the  site  who  participated  in  the 
study.  The  purpose  of  this  structure  is  to  add  to  the  contextual  understanding  of 
the  perspectives  and  practices  of  the  key  informants  involved  in  the  study. 

Table  4-1.  page  66,  contains  student  demographics  for  each  of  the  three 
selected  sites.  Table  4-2,  on  the  following  page,  includes  the  main 
characteristics  ot  the  key  informants  who  participated  in  the  study:  school, 
grade,  teaching  experience,  educational  background,  and  personal  information. 
Median  Elementary 

The  doors  to  Median  Elementary  were  opened  in  the  fall  of  1 968.  The 
original  building  contained  eight  classrooms,  a multi-purpose  room,  a temporary 
library,  and  an  administrative  area  At  the  time  of  the  opening,  the  school 
community  of  Median  Elementary  included  8 teachers  and  240  students.  Less 
than  one  percent  ot  the  original  population  were  Hispanic  or  Afro-American 


students. 


In  1972, 12  additional  classrooms  were  built  and  the  enrollment  at 
Median  Elementary  increased  to  914  students  served  by  37  stall  members. 
Although  more  minority  students  began  attending  the  school,  they  still 
comprised  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  student  population. 

In  1980,  Median  Elementary  was  designated  one  of  five  district  "gifted 
centers."  Students  in  Grades  3-5  from  schools  in  the  surrounding  area  who  met 
district  and  state  guidelines  for  inclusion  in  the  gifted  program  were  bused  to 
Median  Elementary  from  their  zoned  school.  At  Median  Elementary  these 
students  received  their  instruction  in  self-contained  classes  for  gifted  students 
and  had  limited  contact  with  other  students 

The  student  and  staff  populations  of  Median  Elementary  continued  to 
grow  through  the  end  of  the  1981-82  school  year.  In  1982,  school  zoning  lines 
were  redrawn.  As  pari  of  this  major  district  rezoning  effort  to  improve  the  ethnic 
diversity  of  schools,  students  from  an  Inner  city  "island"  were  reassigned  to 
Median  Elementary.  These  students,  primarily  Afro-American,  were  bused  from 
their  own  neighborhood,  across  town,  to  attend  Median  Elementary.  This 
change  in  attendance  zones  increased  the  minority  population  of  the  school  to 
approximately  25%  of  the  total  student  body. 

Because  of  overcrowding  at  Median  Elementary  and  rapid  growth  in  the 


surrounding  community,  plans  were  made  by  central  office  staff  to  build . 


additional  elementary  school  in  the  area.  By  the  fall  of  1982,  while  the  new 
school  was  being  constructed,  over  1,400  students  and  accompanying  staff 
were  housed  at  Median  Elementary.  During  the  following  school  year,  1983-84, 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  elementary  school  facility,  the  student  population 
at  Median  Elementary  dropped  to  approximately  750.  The  student  population  of 
Median  Elementary  continued  its  pattern  ot  steady  growth,  and  in  1993 
approximately  900  students,  including  181  students  with  gifted  placements, 
attended  the  school. 

The  racial  composition  of  Median  Elementary  In  the  spring  of  1993  was 
0%  Native  American  and  Pacific  Islander,  3%  Asian.  18%  Afro-American,  3% 
Hispanic,  and  76%  Caucasian.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  students  were  from 
low  socio-economic  status  families  (qualified  for  the  federally-funded  free  or 
reduced  cost  lunch  program). 

The  designation  of  Median  Elementary  as  the  area  center  for  gifted 
education  in  1980  had  several  unanticipated  outcomes.  The  teacher  referral 
rate  (percentage  of  students  referred  for  testing  to  determine  qualification  or 
nonqualification  for  the  program)  for  gifted  placement  was  higher  at  Median 
Elementary  than  at  any  other  elementary  school  in  the  surrounding  area.  A 
review  of  IQ  scores  from  the  Otis-Lennon  test,  given  to  all  second  grade 
students,  and  achievement  test  scores  from  the  Comprehensive  lest  of  Basic 


Skills  (CTBS),  given  to  students  in  Grades  2-5,  received  by  students  trom 


schools  in  the  area  suggested  the  referral  rate  was  inflated.  Teachers  at 
Median  Elementary  reported  receiving  "a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  parents" 
to  refer  children  for  testing  for  possible  gifted  placement.  One  of  the  third  grade 
teachers  in  the  school  said  that  placement  in  the  gifted  program  had  become  "a 
status  symbol  in  the  community"  and  "a  way  to  avoid  being  in  classes  with  so 
many  inner  city  kids."  According  to  several  central  office  staff  members  and  a 
school  administrator,  some  of  the  more  educationally  savvy  parents  had 
developed  an  alternative  system  for  gifted  placement  of  their  children.  If  their 
child  did  not  qualify  for  gifted  placement  through  the  psychological  testing  done 
by  the  district  psychologists,  the  child  was  tunneled  to  a private  psychologist  in 
a nearby  town  whose  "success  rate"  (a  qualifying  score  on  the  WISC-R)  was 
nearly  100  percent. 

Thus,  parents  who  understood  the  process  and  were  Intent  on  special 
placement  in  the  gifted  program  for  their  children  were  usually  able  to 
manipulate  the  system  to  accomplish  that  goal.  As  the  Caucasian,  high  SES 
students'  migration  from  regular  education  to  gifted  classes  increased  at  Median 
Elementary,  the  percentage  of  inner  city,  low  SES,  minority  students  in  regular 
education  also  increased.  By  1993,  although  Afro-American  and  Hispanic 
students  were  21%  of  the  total  school  population,  they  comprised  less  than  4% 
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of  the  population  of  self-contained  classes  for  gifted  students  and  32%  of  the 
regular  education  classes. 

Exceptional  Student  Education  central  office  staff  tried  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  staffing  and  placement  inequities  in  the  gifted  program  offered  at  Median 
Elementary  by  no  longer  accepting  for  placement  purposes  the  test  results  from 
the  private  psychologist.  Attempts  to  increase  the  percentage  of  minority 
students  staffed  into  the  gifted  program  at  the  school  by  encouraging  teachers 
to  refer  more  minority  students  were  not  successful. 

The  principal  of  Median  Elementary  was  appointed  to  that  position  in 
September  of  1990  when  the  former  principal  retired.  He  had  been  a principal 
in  the  school  district  for  six  years,  then  spent  two  years  on  leave  from  the  district 
working  for  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  job  at  Median  Elementary 
was  his  first  assignment  after  his  return  to  the  district.  He  described  himself  as 
"a  people  person"  and  "happy  to  be  back  in  Urban  School  District  as  a 
principal." 

Carol  Frances,  second  grade  teacher.  Mrs.  Frances  was  a dark-haired, 
attractive,  and  immaculately  groomed  woman  in  her  early  40s.  She  was  the 
second  grade  chairperson  at  Median  Elementary  and  had  served  in  that 
capacity  for  a number  of  years.  Although  she  reported  she  did  "not  like  to 
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spend  a lot  of  extra  time  at  school,"  she  said  she  usually  did  "not  mind  the  extra 
duties  involved  in  the  role  of  grade  chairperson." 

Carol  Frances  completed  her  training  in  elementary  education  and  began 
her  teaching  career  eight  years  ago.  in  her  mid  30s.  when  the  youngest  of  her 
two  sons  began  second  grade.  Ms.  Frances's  entire  teaching  experience  had 
been  at  Median  Elementary  and  she  wanted  to  remain  there.  "I  do  not  want  to 
teach  anywhere  else."  Ms.  Frances  earned  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Central  Florida  and  had  no  plans  to  continue  her  formal  education. 
Her  husband.  Dr.  William  Frances,  was  a district  supervisor  for  Exceptional 
Student  Education,  with  a doctorate  in  speech  and  speech  pathology. 

Ruth  Lono.  fourth  grade  teacher.  Ruth  Long  was  the  fourth  grade 
chairperson  at  Median  Elementary.  She  had  27  years  of  teaching  experience,  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Elementary  Education  from  Florida  Southern 
College,  and  a Master  of  Education  Degree  in  Elementary  Education  from  the 
University  of  Florida.  She  and  her  husband,  a local  attorney,  had  no  children. 

Several  of  her  colleagues  describe  Ms.  Long  as  "tough"  and  "rigid"  with 
little  tolerance  for  students  with  academic  or  behavioral  problems.  Other 
teachers  suggested  that  beneath  the  "harsh  exterior  is  a person  who  genuinely 
cares  about  her  students  and  motivates  them  to  produce  academically  and 
socially."  Her  students  were  quiet  and  orderly  in  the  classroom.  They 
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responded  to  her  questions  during  class  by  raising  their  hands,  and  like 
Ms.  Long  during  the  interview  sessions,  they  seldom  elaborated  on  answers 
without  additional  probing. 

Inner  City  Elementary 

The  principal  of  Inner  City  Elementary  at  the  time  ot  the  study  was  a 
young,  energetic  Afro-American  woman.  She  had  previously  been  a teacher 
and  then  an  assistant  principal  in  another  elementary  school  in  the  district. 
Inner  City  Elementary  was  her  first  principalship.  She  was  named  "Urban 
County  Principal  of  the  Year"  in  the  fall  of  1993,  as  she  began  her  third  year 
leading  Inner  City  Elementary. 

Inner  City  Elementary  was  founded  in  1926  as  Washington  Street 
Elementary.  At  the  time  of  its  opening,  it  served  approximately  130  Afro- 
American  students  in  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade.  Washington  Street 
Elementary  was  portrayed  by  a local  community  person  as  "largely  a center 
where  members  of  the  Black  community  gathered  for  activities . . . a place  that 
brought  a sense  of  unity  to  the  community."  Several  persons  described  "a 
feeling  of  ownership"  and  "a  kindred  spirit"  with  the  school.  Washington  Street 
was  later  renamed  Inner  City  Elementary. 

According  to  the  principal,  "prior  to  desegregation,  the  school  had 
inferior  materials,  outdated  textbooks,  and  poor  furnishings.  After 
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desegregation,  things  improved.  More  attention  was  paid  to  the  physical  site 
and  to  the  quality  of  instructional  materials.”  She  went  on  to  say  that  during  the 
late  1 980s.  "Inner  City  received  much  bad  press  because  of  its  location  on  the 
periphery  of  a known  drug  district.” 

The  school  was  situated  near  several  low-income  housing  projects.  One 
of  the  housing  projects  had  a reputation  as  the  center  for  the  local  drug  trade. 
Stories  of  violence  in  the  area  often  were  carried  in  the  local  newspaper.  The 
parent  education  teacher  at  the  school  described  it  this  way, 

Parents  of  prospective  children,  community  members,  and  others 
spread  the  word  that  the  possibility  of  getting  any  kind  of  education 
at  Inner  City  Bementary  was  poor.  However,  in  recent  years  the  tide 
has  begun  to  turn.  Dynamic  leadership  has  been  the  source  for 
change  at  Inner  City. 

Although  the  drug  traffic  remained,  the  reputation  of  the  school  improved  and 
a sense  of  pride  was  beginning  to  develop.  During  the  summer  of  1 993,  a 
major  modernization  of  the  interior  of  the  school  was  completed.  The  current 
principal  has  worked  with  local  businesses  over  the  three  years  of  her 
administration  to  improve  the  outward  appearance  of  the  school  and  campus 
as  well.  The  grounds  were  neat,  clean,  and  beautifully  landscaped.  The 
surrounding  area  had  also  been  cleaned  up  and  drug  dealers  were 


unwelcome  in  the  i 
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In  the  spring  of  1993,  the  population  ot  the  school  was  530,  with  a 
racial  composition  ot  0.2%  Native  American  and  Pacific  Islander.  0.4%  Asian. 
61%  Atro-American,  1%  Hispanic,  and  37%  Caucasian.  More  than  90%  of  the 
students  were  from  low  socio-economic  status  families  and  were  served  by 
the  federally-funded  free  or  reduced  breakfast  and  lunch  program. 

Shavette  Williams,  second  grade  teacher.  Shavette  Williams,  the  second 
grade  chairperson  of  Inner  City  Elementary,  was  an  attractive,  petite  woman 
who  had  taught  in  the  Urban  School  District  for  almost  20  years.  Ms.  Williams 
grew  up  in  the  community  and  was  graduated  from  Bethune  Cookman  College 
with  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Elementary  Education.  She  also  earned  a 
Masters  Degree  in  Elementary  Education  and  a Specialist  Degree  in 
Educational  Leadership  from  Nova  University.  Mrs.  William's  husband,  a 
physical  education  teacher,  worked  in  one  of  the  other  elementary  schools  in 
the  district.  They  had  two  children. 

The  principal  of  Inner  City  Elementary  on  several  occasions  expressed 
her  respect  for  the  teaching  abilities  of  Shavette  Williams  and  recommended 
her  as  a supervising  teacher  for  prospective  interns.  Although  Ms.  Williams 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  present  study  and  responded  to  questions  once  the 
interviews  began,  arranging  and  completing  the  sessions  was  sometimes 
difficult.  On  two  occasions,  she  cancelled  the  scheduled  interview  session 
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For  one  of  the  scheduled  interview  sessions,  she  was  unavailable  because  she 
was  in  a parent-teacher  conference.  However,  during  the  interviews  Ms. 
Williams  appeared  to  be  frank,  although  somewhat  brief,  in  her  responses. 

Katrln  Zalewski,  fourth  grade  teacher.  Katrin  Zalewski  was  the  fourth 
grade  chairperson  at  Inner  City  Elementary.  Ms.  Zalewski  had  moved  with  her 
family  from  Poland  to  the  United  States  when  she  was  in  the  third  grade.  She 
described  her  first  year  in  the  United  States  as  very  difficult. 

It  was  my  first  year  in  public  school,  my  first  time  in  an  all  English  speaking 
community.  It  was  heartbreaking,  tormenting-because  I was  reading 
primers  and  flash  cards  and  everyone  else  was  reading  from  a book.  But 
I had  a wonderful  old  bat  of  a teacher  who  just  worked  and  worked  until  I 
could  finally  read  and  understand Being  a teacher  is  a gift  from  God. 

Katrin  Zalewski  was  graduated  from  Boston  University  in  1973  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Elementary  Education.  After  graduation,  she  began 
teaching  in  the  New  York  area.  "On  a whim,"  Katrin  explained,  she  left  her 
family  and  friends  and  moved  to  Urban  County. 

For  the  last  eighteen  years.  Ms.  Zalewski  had  taught  inner  city  students 
at  the  intermediate  level.  Despite  a self-described  "strained,  tenuous 
relationship"  with  the  previous  principal,  Katrin  Zalewski  was  appointed  fourth 
grade  chairperson,  a role  in  which  she  expressed  great  pride.  She  had  never 
married  and  often  referred  to  her  follow  teachers  and  her  students  as  "my 


Suburban  Elementary 


Suburban  Elementary  was  a relatively  new  elementary  school.  The 
faculty  and  students  of  Suburban  Elementary  were  drawn  primarily  from  the 
population  ot  a nearby  school  which  had  served  the  students  of  a small  city  in 
the  Urban  School  District  for  many  years.  When  the  student  population  of  the 
older  school  outgrew  the  facility,  two  separate  school  communities  were  formed, 
one  of  them  being  Suburban  Elementary 

Suburban  Elementary  was  opened  in  December  of  1991  with  a student 
population  of  636.  The  original  instructional  staff  of  this  beautiful,  new  school 
had  an  average  of  1 6 years  teaching  experience.  Suburban  Elementary  had 
been  designed  as  a "neighborhood,  walk-in  school”  to  serve  students  within  a 
two  mile  radius  of  the  campus.  Therefore,  there  was  no  school  bus 
transportation  to  the  school  and  students  walked,  rode  bicycles,  or  were 
transported  by  private  vehicles.  It  was  officially  a "neighborhood  school." 

The  principal  of  Suburban  Elementary  had  been  an  assistant  principal 
responsible  for  the  Exceptional  Student  Education  program  at  a nearby  middle 
school.  This  was  her  first  principalship.  She  described  herself  as  "a 
progressive  administrator  with  a strong  commitment  to  the  philosophy  of 
inclusion,  cooperative  learning,  and  an  integrated  curriculum." 
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By  the  spring  of  1993,  student  enrollment  at  Suburban  Elementary  had 
risen  to  649,  with  a racial  composition  ot  0.2%  Native  American  and  Pacific 
Islander,  0%  Asian  and  Afro-American,  0.3%  Hispanic,  and  99.4%  Caucasian. 
Fifty-one  percent  ot  the  students  came  from  economically  disadvantaged 
families  and  qualified  for  the  federally-funded  free  and  reduced  school  lunch 
program. 

Linda  Monroe,  second  orade  teacher.  Linda  Monroe  was  the  second 
grade  chairperson  at  Suburban  Elementary.  She  was  blond,  in  her  mid  40s, 
and  usually  dressed  very  casually.  Ms.  Monroe  was  graduated  24  years  ago 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University  with  a Bachelors  Degree  in  Elementary 
Education.  She  taught  for  five  years  before  leaving  the  profession  to  raise  her 
two  young  children.  Seven  years  ago,  Ms.  Monroe  and  her  husband  moved  to 
Florida  and  she  resumed  her  teaching  career  in  Urban  County.  She  was 
enthusiastic  about  teaching  and  described  the  current  climate  in  education  as 

Exciting  and  constantly  changing.  During  the  last  several  years,  here  in  this 
district,  things  have  changed  so  much.  It  is  definitely  for  the  best  for  kids. 
It  is  more  positive  and  more  focused  on  the  children — When  I first  came 
into  teaching,  it  was  almost  like  they  said,  'Well,  there  are  going  to  be  some 
kids  who  just  won't  get  it  and  that's  OK.'  Now,  the  expectation  is  that  we  will 
find  a way  to  reach  all  of  our  kids. 

Ms.  Monroe  had  been  a teacher  at  the  elementary  school  from  which  the 
Suburban  Elementary  school  community  was  primarily  drawn.  She  said  she 
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had  requested  the  transfer  to  the  new  school  and  enjoyed  teaching  there.  She 
also  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  administrative  staff  of  the  new  school,  while 
admitting  that  it  was  "different  than  what  I had  been  used  to." 

Judy  Thompson,  fourth  grade  teacher.  Judy  Thompson  was  the  fourth 
grade  chairperson  at  Suburban  Elementary  and  a former  middle  school  teacher. 
She  moved  to  Suburban  Elementary  when  it  was  opened  in  1 991 . This  transfer 
was  made  at  the  request  of  the  new  Suburban  Elementary  principal,  Margaret 
Anne  Smith.  Ms.  Smith  had  previously  worked  with  Ms.  Thompson  at  the 
middle  school  level  and  was  impressed  with  her  "enthusiasm,  dedication,  and 
willingness  to  try  new  things."  Ms.  Thompson  quickly  became  an  active  and 
respected  voice  in  the  new  school  community.  At  the  beginning  of  her  second 
year,  she  was  appointed  fourth  grade  chairperson  . 

Mrs.  Thompson  began  her  teaching  career  in  rural  North  Florida  19years 
ago  as  an  uncertified  teacher  in  a small,  private,  Christian  school.  During  her 
tenure  at  the  school,  she  taught  second  grade,  fourth  grade,  and  Spanish.  Ten 
years  after  her  career  began,  she  obtained  her  teaching  certificate  and  a 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Elementary  Education  from  Florida  Technological 
University.  She  went  on  to  earn  a Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Administration 
and  Supervision  from  Nova  University.  Ms.  Thompson  and  her  husband  (a 
middle  school  teacher)  were  the  parents  of  three  children. 


During  the  summer,  when  school  was  not  in  session,  Mr.  and  Ms, 
Thompson  ran  a summer  science  program  on  a student-tee  basis.  Each 
summer  that  it  was  offered,  there  was  a long  waiting  list  of  students  who  wished 
to  participate  in  the  program.  Ms.  Thompson  said  that  both  she  and  her 
husband  enjoyed  teaching  science  and  the  opportunity  to  work  together. 


CHAPTER  V 
RESULTS 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  describe  teacher  perspectives  and 
Instructional  grouping  practices  alter  the  district-wide  implementation  of  a 
school  improvement  model  based  on  effective  schools  research.  Specifically, 
the  study  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 . How  did  teachers  group  students  for  instruction  following  the 
implementation  of  a School  Effectiveness  Model? 

2.  What  characterized  teacher  perspectives  regarding  instructional 
grouping  practices  following  the  implementation  of  a School 
Effectiveness  Model? 

3.  Were  the  characteristics  of  those  perspectives  consistent  among 
schools  serving  socially  and  economically  diverse  student 
populations? 

4.  To  what  extent  did  the  grouping  practices  and  perspectives  of 
teachers  become  more  consistent  with  the  goal  of  Effective  Schools, 
"teaching  for  learning  for  all?" 

These  questions  were  explored  holistically  through  a multi-case,  embedded 
case  study  design.  Literature  on  school  improvement,  Effective  Schools,  and 
instructional  grouping  was  used  as  the  framework  for  the  study. 
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The  data  collected  during  i 


li-structured  Interviews  are  presented 


and  discussed  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter.  Further  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  the  findings  is  provided  in  Chapter  VI.  The  interview  data  and 
related  discussions  are  presented  in  the  following  order:  Guide  1 , Guide  1 : 
Additional  Probes,  Guide  2,  and  Guide  3.  The  number  of  interviews  needed  to 
complete  each  guide  varied  according  to  the  guide  itself  and  the  interviewees 
(from  1 -3  interviews  per  guide  for  each  of  the  interviewees).  The  semi- 
structured  interviews  using  Guide  1 , Guide  1 : Additional  Probes,  and  Guide  2 
were  conducted  during  the  six  month  period  from  December  1991  through  May 
1992.  The  final  semi-structured  interviews,  using  Guide  3,  were  conducted 
approximately  one  year  later,  during  May  of  1993. 

The  section  on  the  semi-structured  interviews  and  teachers'  responses  is 
followed  by  a summary  of  the  classroom  observations.  The  final  section 
includes  information  related  to  the  examination  of  pertinent  documents. 

Schools  and  Teachers 

As  previously  discussed,  the  research  was  conducted  at  three 
elementary  schools  serving  socially  and  economically  diverse  student 
populations  in  a large  urban  school  district  (50,000*  students).  One  primary 
(second  grade)  teacher  and  one  intermediate  (fourth  grade)  teacher  from  each 
site  were  interviewed  over  an  18  month  period  of  time  and  on-going 
observations  were  conducted  at  each  school  site. 


1 42  elementary  schools  (K-5)  in  the 


Urban  School  District  serving  approximately  26,000  students.  In  the  spring  ot 
1993,  the  racial  composition  ot  those  students  was  0.1%  Native  American  and 
Pacific  Islander,  1%  Asian,  15.5%  Afro-American,  5.9%  Hispanic,  and  77.4% 
Caucasian.  Sixty  percent  of  the  students  in  the  district  qualified  for  the  federally 
subsidized  free  and  reduced  lunch  program  because  they  were  from 
economically  disadvantaged  families. 

Interviews  and  Teacher  Responses 

The  data  for  this  study  were  collected  over  an  18  month  period,  from 
December  1991  through  May  1993.  The  researcher  conducted  a series  of 
interviews  with  each  of  the  six  key  informants  involved  in  the  study.  Additional 
information  was  gathered  through  classroom  observations,  informal  interviews 
with  other  school-based  and  district  personnel,  and  examination  of  pertinent 
documents. 

The  audlorecorded  interviews,  structured  and  unstructured,  were 
transcribed  directly  into  the  HyperQual  program.  HyperQual  is  a Macintosh 
hypercard  program  for  the  analysis  of  qualitative  data,  developed  by  Raymond 
V.  Padilla.  This  program  was  designed  to  perform  two  basic  functions: 

(a)  allow  the  researcher  to  attach  codes  to  specific  segments  of  text,  and 

(b)  provide  a means  to  search  through  the  data  for  the  segments  that  were 
coded  a certain  way  and  assemble  them  (Padilla,  1990).  Using  HyperQual,  the 
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transcribed  interview  notes  were  sorted  to  show  interviewee  responses  to  each 
question  from  the  interview  guides  (e.g..  Guide  1 , Question  1 , all  responses). 
This  sorting  function  could  be  applied  repeatedly  to  accomplish  co-occurring 
code  searches.  Thus,  chunks  of  text  that  thematically  or  categorically  (e.g.,  by 
question)  belonged  together  could  be  printed  out  together  across  data  sources 
(e.g„  key  informants).  The  same  process  was  used  to  sort  and  resort  chunks  of 
text  to  facilitate  analysis  of  the  data. 

The  first  interview  was  a get-acquainted  session  in  which  the  researcher 
established  a relationship  of  trust,  gathered  background  information  about  the 
teachers,  answered  any  questions,  and  made  the  participants  feel  comfortable 
with  the  process.  The  interviewer  arrived  early  for  most  of  the  scheduled 
interview  sessions  to  informally  observe  the  classroom  layout,  the  seating 
arrangements,  the  decorations  or  work  displays,  the  subject  being  taught,  and 
the  instructional  grouping  arrangement(s)  being  used  by  the  teacher  for  the 
lesson  observed.  These  observations  were  recorded  on  the  interview  notes. 

Implementation  of  the  first  school  improvement  plans  began  in  the  fall  of 
1991  and  the  first  interviews  with  key  informants  were  conducted  in  December 
of  that  year.  The  interviews  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1991-92 
school  year.  Final  interviews  (Guide  3)  were  conducted  twelve  months  later,  in 
May  1993. 


Guide  1 (Appendix  C)  consisted  of  bibliographic  information  gathering 
and  eight  questions  designed  to  explore  the  following: 

1 the  teachers'  initial  perceptions  about  the  school  improvement 
training, 

2.  the  teachers'  understanding  of  the  terms  and  the  research  (Effective 
Schools,  upon  which  the  school  improvement  training  model  was 

3.  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  effect  of  school  improvement  training 
on  their  teaching,  and 

4.  the  teachers'  initial  grouping  practices  and  perspectives. 

The  first  four  questions  on  the  guide  probed  teachers'  reactions  to  the  training: 
their  initial  perceptions  about  Effective  Schools  and  the  school  Improvement 
training  (Questions  1,  2, 3a,  and  3b)  and  their  perceptions  of  its  effect  on  their 
teaching  (Questions  2,  3b.  3c,  4a,  4b,  4c,  4d,  and  6).  Question  5 explored  the 
teachers'  understandings  of  the  terms  and  the  research  related  to  Effective 
Schools  upon  which  the  school  improvement  training  model  was  based. 
(Question  5 was  rephrased  for  the  second  interview.)  Questions  6 and  7 
probed  the  teachers'  initial  grouping  practices  and  perspectives.  Question  8 
was  an  open-ended  question  asked  at  the  end  of  each  interview  session 
(except  Guide  2). 


The  training  given  by  district  stall  to  school  teams  lor  implementation  o( 
the  school  improvement  model  was  highly  structured.  The  researcher  had 
spent  live  days  as  a nonparticipant  observer  ol  district  training  sessions  and 
noted  no  signilicanl  differences  in  the  delivery  ol  the  program  among  the 
presentations  observed.  After  the  initial  district  training,  each  school  team  was 
instructed  to  go  back  to  its  school  and  conduct  training  for  its  stall  and 
community  using  the  same  manual,  videotapes,  and  procedures. 

When  the  key  informants  were  asked  during  their  second  guided 
interview.  How  was  the  Effective  Schools  training  carried  out  in  your  school?, 
Ruth  Long's  description  typified  the  responses  ol  the  teachers  in  two  of  the 
three  schools,  Median  Elementary  and  Suburban  Elementary,  "It  was 
conducted  through  workshops,  committees,  videos.  You  know,  the  usual.  It 
was  good  and  some  parts  ol  it  were  interesting." 

The  teachers  and  staff  ol  Inner  City  Elementary,  however,  had  received 
more  extensive  stall  development  on  Effective  Schools  through  the  use  of 
Chapter  I federal  funding,  (The  school  was  part  of  a school-wide  project  grant 
because  of  its  low  test  scores  and  high  percentage  of  low  SES  students-more 
than  90%.)  The  administrative  team  of  Inner  City  Elementary  began  the  school 
year  early  by  using  Chapter  I funds  to  pay  teachers  a stipend  for  their 
participation  in  school-wide  ir 


i activities.  Additional  school  improvement 


i Zalewski,  the  fourth  i 


training  was  provided  during  that  time.  Katrin 
chairperson,  described  it  this  way: 

We  started  out  a week  before  preplanning ...  to  team  about  different  aspects 
of  effective  schools:  for  example,  inservice  for  our  teaching  - whatever  area 
that  we  felt  we  needed  at  that  time.  We  did  a lot  of  cooperative  learning 
workshops,  group  dynamics,  with  the  whole  faculty  here  at  school.  Different 
segments  of  it  continued  with  our  Effective  Schools  meetings  during  the 

When  asked  how  participation  in  the  Effective  Schoolstraining  had 
affected  their  schools  (Question  2),  the  participants  were  less  in  agreement 
The  most  common  responses  were  "It  was  stressful,"  and  "It  took  a lot  of  time.” 
The  teachers  at  Median  Elementary  said  the  training  was  good  and  would  be 
helpful,  but  did  not  describe  any  effect.  The  teachers  from  Inner  City 
Elementary  thought  that  it  helped  the  school  become  more  focused. 

It  kind  of  brought  us  to  focus  more  on  different  aspects . . . instead  of  waiting 
until  we  did  our  SACS  (Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools) 
report.  It  put  us  together  as  a whole  faculty  and  we're  very  family-oriented 
here  at  school . It  helped  us  to  work  together  and  then  to  zone  in  on  different 
areas  It  helped  us  because  at  that  time  we  were  going  through  a transition 
with  our  new  principal.  So,  it  kind  of  built  the  teachers  back  up-you  know, 
our  spunk.  It  really  brought  us  back  together 

-Shavette  Williams 


At  Suburban  Elementary,  the  two  teachers’  responses  differed  from  one 
another.  Linda  Monroe  did  not  report  on  the  effect  of  the  training.  Instead,  her 
answer  focused  on  her  discomfort  with  the  team  building  exercises  that  were 


part  of  the  inservice. 


I didn't  like  a lot  ot  this  stuff.  I don't  feel  it  is  necessary.  I feel  my  time  is  very 
valuable.  I don't  appreciate  it  when  stuff  is  given  to  me  that  I don't  think  is 
going  to  be  helpful  at  all.  And  maybe  it  will  be  helpful  in  the  long  run,  but . 

I was  busy  playing  games  and  I am  not  a game  player.  I don't  do  it  at 
Tupperware  parties  either.  I hate  that  kind  of  stuff.  I can't  say  that  it  has  had 
any  effect.  We  were  already  bonded. 


Judy  Thompson  had  received  her  initial  training  at  the  middle  school  prior 
to  transfer  to  Suburban  Elementary.  According  to  Ms.  Thompson, 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  received  the  training  and  some  have  not.  Those 
that  haven't,  don't  understand  the  importance.  I think,  now  that  our  principal 
is  helping  to  shape  and  guide  some  of  the  groups,  it’s  starting  to  become 
focused  and  to  become  more  of  a reality. 


How  had  the  first  school  improvement  plan  affected  the  instructional 
program  at  the  school,  grade,  and  classroom  levels?  According  to  the  two 
teachers  from  Median  Elementary,  Carol  Frances  and  Ruth  Long,  there  had 
been  little,  if  any,  effect  at  their  school.  Neither  Ms.  Frances  nor  Ms.  Long  knew 
anything  about  what  was  in  the  first  school  improvement  plan.  When  asked 
what  had  changed  at  the  school,  neither  teacher  could  name  a specific  thing. 
They  struggled  to  remember  something  about  the  plan.  According  to  Carol 
Frances,  "No,  it  really  didn't.  I guess  there  have  been  some  changes.  I wish  I 
could  remember  specifics."  After  additional  probing,  Ms.  Frances  finally 
responded, 

[The  teachers]  like  the  administration  being  involved  in  the  curriculum  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  guidelines  that  were  focused,  yet  open  to  interpretation 
by  each  of  the  teachers . . . giving  their  ideas,  being  able  to  work  inside  their 
classroom  the  way  they  are  most  comfortable.  . . A lot  was  already  being 
done,  so  not  that  much  really  changed. 


Both  of  the  teachers  at  Median  had  limited  knowledge  about  the  school 
improvement  plan  and  did  not  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  a meaningful 
way  in  its  development.  They  believed  they  were  already  doing  a good  job  and 
did  not  recognize  a need  for  significant  change.  They  saw  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  students  as  insurmountable  and  not  within  their  locus  of  control. 
When  asked  about  the  effects  of  the  school  improvement  plan  at  the  grade  and 
classroom  levels.  Ruth  Long,  fourth  grade  teacher,  responded, 

Students  have  so  many  problems,  at  home  and  at  school,  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
even  imagine,  much  less  do  anything  about  them.  [The  plan]  has  not  really 
changed  anything,  [but  it  has  made  me]  more  aware  of  how  important  it  is 
to  find  out  what's  going  on  with  a child. 


Ms.  Frances  was  aware  of  some  changes  at  the  grade  and  classroom 
levels,  although  she  was  unsure  if  the  changes  were  related  to  the  school 
improvement  efforts. 

Within  our  grade  level,  we  seem  to  be  working  together  a lot  better  and  doing 
more.  Whether  that’s  a result  of  Effective  Schools  or  thafs  a result  of  a new 
administration  is  open  for  discussion.  The  one  change  that  comes  to  mind 
is  safety--where  we  are  now  standing  outside  of  our  classrooms  and 
watching  the  children  when  they  leave  Before,  they  would  just  leave.  Now. 
we  stand  at  the  pod  door  and  watch  them.  As  to  instruction,  the  integrated 

curriculum  guides  from  the  district,  they  created  more  change  than  the 
Effective  Schools  video.  . . A lot  of  the  instruction  was  already  there,  so 
maybe  that's  why  it  was  so  positive.  We  were  already  feeling  good  about 
what  we  were  doing. 
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The  effect  of  the  training  and  the  development  of  a school  improvement 
plan  was  more  clear  to  the  teachers  at  Inner  City  Elementary.  Shavette 
Williams  and  Katrin  Zalewski  described  two  specific  changes  at  the  school  level. 

First  of  all,  directly  to  what  we  were  doing  in  the  curriculum,  that  was  number 
one.  Second,  locus  on  what  our  goal  was  as  a whole  school,  not  just  as  an 
individual  teacher.  Whether  we  took  one  aspect  of  reading  we  were  going 
to  push  and  brush  up  on,  or  one  aspect  of  math,  such  as  manipulatives;  no 
interruptions  during  the  school  day-all  those  types  of  things  come  into  play. 

-Shavette  Williams 

What  did  Ms.  Williams  and  Ms.  Zalewski  see  happening  at  their 
respective  grade  levels  and  within  their  own  classrooms?  Both  teachers 
reported  that  they  were  now  using  whole  language.  While  Shavette  Williams 
said  she  had  used  a holistic  approach  to  reading  and  language  instruction  prior 
to  the  Effective  Schools  training  because  of  her  background  as  a Chapter  I 
teacher,  it  was  described  by  Ms.  Zalewski  as  a new  strategy  for  her  and  her 
grade  level.  Ms.  Zalewski  and  Ms.  Williams  also  described  certain  consistent 
changes  in  instruction  for  themselves  and  other  teachers  on  their  respective 
grade  levels.  They  were  now  beginning  to  use  cooperative  learning,  to  make 
more  use  of  calculators  and  manipulatives  during  mathematics  instruction,  and 
to  utilize  instructional  technology  (integrated  learning  systems).  At  their 
respective  grade  levels,  they  were  meeting  as  Student  Success  Teams  to 
monitor  pupil  progress  and  plan  for  instruction. 
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At  Suburban  Elementary,  Ms.  Monroe's  and  Ms.  Thompson's  viewpoints 
differed  from  each  other  regarding  this  issue.  Ms.  Monroe  had  received  her 
training  with  the  large  elementary  school  whose  sludents  and  faculty  were 
divided  into  two  school  communities  (one  of  them  being  Suburban  Elementary). 
The  fourth  grade  teacher,  Ms  Thompson,  had  received  her  school  improvement 
training  at  the  middle  school.  The  principal  of  Suburban  Elementary,  Ms.  Smith, 
met  with  her  faculty,  staff,  and  community  representatives  to  review  the  plan 
from  the  "old"  school.  Together,  they  began  working  on  the  process  to  develop 
a school  improvement  plan  specifically  for  Suburban  Elementary.  Ms.  Monroe 
had  had  a part  in  developing  a plan  for  the  large  elementary  school  which  split 
to  form  Suburban;  Ms.  Thompson  had  helped  to  develop  a plan  at  the  middle 
school  from  which  she  and  the  principal  (formerly  assistant  principal  had 


transferred. 

Ms.  Monroe's  comments  on  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  Suburban 
Elementary  included  the  following: 


I'm  on  the  climate  correlate  committee,  so  instructional  focus  was  not  one 
that  I was  involved  with.  But  I know  that  the  strategy  we  developed  for  testing 
has  been  on-going.  We  started  out  wanting  the  children  to  feel  comfortable 
when  we  are  testing.  That  was  one  of  the  things ...  that  was  the  instructional 
focus  for  that  correlate  committee.  It  was  the  one . . . that  we  worked  on. 
Also,  some  of  the  test  results-the  places  where  we  thought  we  were  weak, 
we  tried  to  hone  in  on--as  far  as  working  on  higher  level  thinking  skills  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  We're  trying  to  bring  those  things  into  the  curriculum  every 


Ms.  Thompson  had  begun  lo  see  changes  in  their  efforts  at  school 
improvement.  She  described  the  affect  of  the  changes  this  way. 

I think  the  plan  is  starting  to  improve  it  (our  instruction).  One  of  the  things 
that  was  part  of  the  plan  from  last  year  was  to  have  a lot  of  drill  on  math  facts, 
and  a lot  of  chart  keeping  and  record  keeping.  This  has  really  created  a 
monster  for  the  teachers. 

I know  why  that  happened.  Again,  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  put  on  paper 
and  you  have  to  start  somewhere  I'm  sure  that's  where  teachers  thought 
they  were  supposed  to  be  going.  Thinking,  "OK,  we  need  to  have  measurable 
skills.  We  need  to  have  math  facts  that  are  measured  every  day.  We  need 
to  drill  on  this.  We  could  check  that  off."  But  that  doesn't  really  address 
thinking  skills.  Now,  it  is  beginning  to.  Teaching  thinking  skills  in  mathematics 
is  so  much  more  difficult  to  do,  but  we  are  finally  starting. 


Ms.  Thompson  went  on  to  describe  the  affect  of  the  school  improvement 
plan  on  her  classroom  and  grade  level. 

One  thing  that  is  interesting  to  this  grade  level  is  that  we  are  all  new  to  It  I 
just  came  from  the  middle  school.  It  makes  this  particular  grade  level  unique 
in  some  ways.  Each  person  was  assigned  to  this  grade . . from  a different 
grade  level,  so  it  is  quite  interesting.  I've  been  talking  to  the  other  teachers 
at  our  grade  level-trying  to  get  them  to  understand  that  not  every  page  in 
the  manual  has  to  be  followed.  Just  start  using  the  textbooks  as  resources 
rather  than  Bibles.  I'm  not  really  sure  about  the  other  grade  levels  I'm 

always  looking  for  ways  to  improve . . . new  techniques.  I like  the  new  and 
unexplored,  because  it's  good  to  have  something  to  reach  for.  But  I want  to 
be  accountable  for  it. 

Question  5,  Guide  1,  was  designed  to  probe  the  teachers'  understanding 
of  the  terms  and  research  upon  which  the  Effective  Schools  model  for  school 
improvement  was  based.  The  school  improvement  training  implemented  by  the 
district  included  the  formation  of  correlate  committees  to  develop  the  goals, 
objectives,  and  strategies  of  a school  improvement  plan.  As  part  of  Guide  1 , 
the  key  informants  were  asked:  I would  like  lo  find  out  more  about  your  opinion 


' the  correlates,  please  i 


you  think  about  it.  The  correlate  titles  used  were  those  adopted  by  the  Urban 
County  School  Board. 

Bold  leadership 

During  the  early  interview  sessions,  the  teachers'  comments  on  Bold 
Leadership  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  role  of  the  principal.  There  were 
two  factors  that  appeared  to  have  contributed  to  this.  Literature  on  educational 
leadership  and  restructuring  suggested  that  this  response  was  typical  and 
probably  an  accurate  description  of  past  practices  and  expectations.  Teachers 
often  did  not  see  themselves  in  the  role  of  instructional  leaders  (e.g..  Brandt, 
1993;  Holcomb.  1993).  The  other  likely  factor  was  that  all  three  of  the  schools 
involved  in  the  study  had  undergone  a recent  change  in  leadership.  The 
former  principal  of  Median  Elementary  had  retired  and  was  replaced  by  a 
principal  returning  to  the  district  after  a two  year  leave  of  absence  working  for 
the  Slate  Department  of  Education.  The  new  principal  at  Inner  City  Elementary 
had  been  an  assistant  principal  in  another  school.  She  replaced  the  former 
principal  of  Inner  City  who  transferred  to  another  elementary  school  within  the 
district.  Suburban  Elementary  was  a new  school  with  a new  principal  who  had 
been  a middle  school  assistant  principal  prior  to  her  current  position. 

Carol  Frances-- 

There  needs  to  be  good,  strong  leadership.  We  need  people  who  are  logical 

thinkers,  who  are  not  afraid  to  make  a decision  if  it  needs  to  be  done,  who 
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realize  that  you  can't  please  all  ol  the  people  all  ol  the  time.  It’s  better  than 
people  who  can't  find  enough  information  and  cant  make  a decision.  We 
really  do  need  to  see  our  administrators  out  in  the  field  watching  their  people, 
seeing  what  is  being  done.  That's  important  if  you're  doing  a good  job.  It 
shouldn't  be  a negative;  that  should  really  be  a positive. 

I think  [bold  leadership]  is  important 

Shavette  Williams- 

New  principal,  old  problems  left. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 

We  needed  it.  We  really  needed  to  examine  it  at  that  time  because  of 
leadership  that  we  had  then.  (She  then  asked  to  have  the  recorder  turned 
off  while  she  continued  to  reflect  on  this  correlate.) 

Unda  Monroe- 

Just  from  what  I heard  from  everyone  else,  I think  that  it  was  a difficult 
correlate  for  everybody  to  work  on.  Because  I think  the  way  we  interpreted 
it.  it  was  bold  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  the  people  that 
were  in  charge  of  running  the  school.  So  therefore,  we  felt  the  people  that 
were  on  that  correlate  committee-1  wasn't  on  it-l  think  they  felt  they  were 
in  a position  where  they  were  telling  the  administration  what  they  should  be 
doing  and  I don't  think  they  felt  comfortable  with  that  at  all.  Some  people  did 
it  and  maybe  they  were  comlortable  with  it,  but  I don't  know  if  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  happy  with  it. 

I happened  to  have  a girifriend  that  was  on  that  correlate  committee 
and  she  did  not  like  it  at  all  She  thought  it  was  very  difficult  and  she  did  not 
enjoy  that  one  at  all.  We  were  allowed  to  pick  a correlate  committee,  but  she 
was  an  extra  in  one  and  she  was  put  on  the  Bold  Leadership  Correlate 
Committee,  so  that  may  have  made  a difference,  too.  But  it  was  not  an 
enjoyable  committee  at  all-1  don't  think. 

Judy  Thompson- 

I think  it  is  important  for  the  school  to  have  a defined  area  that  it  is  focusing 
on.  It  makes  the  teachers  aware  that  visionary  leadership  is  important. 
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Clear  academic  mission 

For  this  correlate,  the  teachers'  responses  differed  from  school  to  school. 
The  teachers  from  Median  Elementary,  Carol  Frances  and  Ruth  Long,  said  it 
was  important,  but  did  not  elaborate  on  what  was  happening  at  their  school  as  it 
pertained  to  improvement  in  this  area.  They  did  not  know  what  had  been 
developed  by  that  correlate  committee  for  the  school  improvement  plan. 

Carol  Frances-- 

We  have  to  know  where  we  are  going  in  order  to  get  there.  Yes,  it's  very 

important. 

Ruth  Long- 

Very  necessary. 

The  two  teachers  from  Inner  City  Elementary.  Shavette  Williams  (second 
grade)  and  Katrin  Zalewski  (fourth  grade),  referred  to  "Clear  Academic  Mission" 
as  their  area  of  focus;  however,  like  the  teachers  from  Median  Elementary,  they 
did  not  seem  to  know  specifically  how  this  correlate  area  had  been  addressed  in 
the  school  improvement  plan. 

Unlike  the  teachers  from  Median  Elementary  and  Inner  City  Elementary, 
the  teachers  from  Suburban  Elementary  immediately  expressed  their  views  on 
the  work  that  had  gone  on  with  the  school  improvement  team  for  the  correlate 
area.  Even  though  Mrs.  Thompson  was  aware  of  the  strategies  that  had  been 
developed,  she  was  still  unclear  about  the  meaning  of  "Clear  Academic 


Mission." 


Monroe- 


I think  that  one  was  not  easy  to  work  on,  but  it  was  clear  on  what  needed  to 
be  done.  Because  after  all,  that's  the  main  reason  we  re  all  here.  You  could 
just  jump  right  on  that  one  and  come  up  with  different  ideas.  So,  I think  that 
one  was,  you  know,  [the  committee]  didn’t  find  it  difficult  to  come  up  with 


Judy  Thompson- 

I think  it  is  important  as  long  as  it  doesn't  get  too  nit-picky.  I think  that  is  what 
happened  before.  And  academic  mission,  if  teachers  think  academic 
mission  means  I have  to  teach  so-and-so  lesson,  so-and-so  unit,  by  such- 
and-such  time,  as  long  as  it  hinders  creative  thinking,  then  it's  not  good.  But 
I don’t  know  if  that's  the  purpose  of  it. 


Safe  and  orderly  environment 

The  teachers'  responses  to  this  correlate  were  quite  consistent.  They 
generally  felt  that  children  should  feel  safe  at  school  and  there  should  be  an 
orderliness  about  the  way  students  conducted  themselves  at  school.  Again  (as 
with  the  first  correlate),  the  teachers  at  Median  were  not  specific  on  the 
strategies  developed  by  their  school  improvement  team  correlate  committee  to 
develop  a safer  and  more  orderly  environment. 

Carol  Frances- 

The  kids  need  to  know  that  they  are  secure-that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
hurt.  That's  important. 

Ruth  Long- 

A must-a  must.  It's  important  to  me  personally,  as  well.  I just  see  that  when 
they  are  safe  and  orderly  themselves,  they  progress  much  more.  They  feel 
a sense  of  responsibility. 


In  contrast  to  the  teachers  at  Median,  both  of  the  teachers  at  Inner  City 


Elementary,  Shavette  Williams  and  Katrin  Zalewski,  talked  about  the  specific 


improvement  efforts  going  on  at  their  school  rather  than  about  their  pi 
views  of  the  importance  of  a safe  and  orderly  environment  at  school. 


Shavette  Williams- 

That's  something  we  needed  to  have  improvements  on. . . . Our  focus  was 
positive.  The  plan  was  solid  and  we  accomplished,  I would  have  to  say.  90% 
of  it. 


Katrin  Zalewski- 

Yes,  we  brushed  up  on  our  procedures  as  far  as  kids  coming  to  and  leaving 
from  school.  They  are  supervised.  Supervision  has  increased  on  the 
playground  and  before  activities.  Many,  many  things-how  they  walk  in  the 
hallways,  our  rules  for  safe  and  orderly  lunchroom  supervision.  . Yes,  that 
made  a difference ...  our  custodial  staff  being  there  at  lunch  time.  And  they 
help  with  the  lunchroom  itselt-monitoring  and  having  the  lines  go  through 

The  teachers  at  Suburban  Elementary,  Linda  Monroe  and  Judy 
Thompson,  differed  in  their  responses.  Like  the  two  teachers  from  Inner  City 
Elementary,  Linda  Monroe  responded  with  a discussion  of  the  strategies 
developed  for  the  school  Improvement  plan. 

Linda  Monroe- 

That  was  the  one  I was  on.  We  had  a real  good  committee.  I enjoyed  working 
on  that  one.  One  person  on  the  committee  came  up  with  an  idea  and  then 
we  went  with  it.  The  whole  school  was  involved,  including  the  children.  We 
decided  to  name  and  label  our  walkways  and  we  let  the  children  choose 
names.  We  made  up  two  different  possibilities  of  maps  and  they  got  to 
choose  the  map  that  they  wanted.  Now  we’re  waiting  for  the  estimated  price 
on  the  ‘street1  signs.  That  was  fun  to  work  on  and  the  whole  school  was 
Involved. 


The  response  of  Judy  Thompson,  however,  was  similar  to  those  of  the 


teachers  from  Median  Elementary. 


Judy  Thompson- 

It  is  important  because  you 

campus  environment. 


I orderly 


High  expectations  tor  all  students 

There  were  differences  among  the  teachers'  responses  to  this  correlate. 
Those  differences  were  most  apparent  from  school  to  school.  At  Median 
Elementary.  Ruth  Long  said,  "Yes,  that's  very  Important."  She  said  nothing 
further,  even  with  prompting.  She  did  not  describe  what  the  school  correlate 
committee  was  doing  in  this  area.  She  did  not  align  her  personal  belief  system 
with  the  correlate.  She  did  not  talk  about  what  it  meant.  Ms.  Frances  went  a 
little  further  than  Ms.  Long  and  described  her  view  of  the  relationship  between 
expectations  and  achievement 

Carol  Frances- 
es always  been  my  philosophy  that  a child  performs  where  you  expect  them 
to  perform.  If  you  don't  expect  much  from  them,  you  won't  get  much  from 
them.  They  know  somehow,  and  I'm  sure  it’s  your  body  language,  what  you 
say,  how  you  say  it,  or  do  it  They  know  when  you  don't  expect  much  and 
when  you  do,  they  seem  to  come  through  for  you. 


The  responses  from  the  teachers  at  Inner  City  were  related  to  school 
improvement  strategies  of  the  correlate  committee.  Ms.  Williams  spoke  briefly, 
Ms.  Zalewski  described  the  efforts  more  fully. 

Shavette  Williams- 

We  [the  correlate  committee]  had  it  all  together,  we  just  had  to  write  that  [part 
of  the  plan]  down.  That's  a personal  trait  of  mine,  I think,  to  have  high 
expectations. 
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Katrin  Zalewski- 

That  (correlate)  is  being  developed  by  different  programs.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example.  These  are  outside  of  the  classroom.  Children  working  for 
something  or  striving  for  something  can  be  rewarded  by  the  administration; 

for  example,  lunch  with  the  principal,  daily  contact  with  the  principal Also, 

the  leadership  would  know  exactly  where  the  child  is  academically-knowing 
pretest  and  posttest  results  of  each  and  every  child  at  the  school.  An 
example  inside  the  classroom  would  be  with  assertive  discipline  and  other 
discipline  forms-of  working  with  the  most  positive  instead  of  the  negative, 
dismissing  the  negative. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  we  use  daily  notes,  Fun  Fridays,  activities  outside 
the  classroom,  more  field  trips.  Fun  Friday  is  a behavioral  management 
thing.  There  are  two  ways . . . our  school  is  doing  it.  Some  teachers  are  using 
it  as  a "sign  its"  for  instance,  when  a student  would  break  a rule  by  not  raising 
his  hand.  No  matter  what,  whatever  your  classrooms  rules  are,  the  students 
would  go  up  and  sign  in  on  the  sheet  and  if  they  did  not  have  more  than  six 
sign-ins  during  the  course  of  a week,  they  can  participate  in  Fun  Friday.  That 
would  be  a party,  popcorn,  ice  cream,  free  time,  outdoor  play,  a special 
movie,  special  program.  Students  make  up  their  Fun  Fridays,  really.  They 
can  bring  in  their  own  games  and  stuff  like  that.  Many  teachers  use  it 
differently.  Some  teachers  have  amnesty.  If  a students  gets  seven  "sign- 
its.”  but  is  really  trying,  the  student  may  be  given  amnesty.  I use  amnesty 
on  an  individual  basis,  only  if  a student  needs  it,  and  everybody  else  is 
participating  in  Fun  Friday.  You  would  have  to  do  something  drastic  to  not 
be  involved  in  Fun  Friday. 


At  Suburban  Elementary.  Ms.  Monroe  was  confused  about  what  "High 
Expectations  for  All  Children"  meant,  and  both  she  and  Ms.  Thompson  seemed 
confused  or  unaware  of  the  direction  of  the  school  improvement  plan  in  that 


Linda  Monroe- 

I’m  trying  to  think  who  is  on  that  correlate  committee.  I’m  not  sure  if  I have 
much  information  on  that  one.  That  may  have  been  the  one  where  we  go 
and  observe  in  teachers'  classrooms  and  we're  also  permitted  to  go  to  other 
schools.  But,  that  was  teacher  expectations,  I believe. 
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Judy  Thompson- 

I think  that  correlate  needs  to  be  a focus  along  with  academic  mission.  They 
all  overlap  to  a certain  extent.  We're  striving  for  something  that's  higher.  I 
think  that  needs  to  be  there  for  the  students  and  for  the  teachers. 

Frequent  monitoring  of  student  progress 

Ms.  Frances  felt  that  monitoring  student  progress  was  "overdone,”  and 
she  was  overwhelmed  by  the  paperwork  involved.  As  she  described  it,  "OK,  I'm 
taking  paperwork  as  a way  of  monitoring."  Her  response  did  not  indicate  that 
she  associated  the  correlate  with  student  needs  and  her  personal  instructional 
planning;  rather,  she  seemed  to  see  it  as  paper  documentation  for  the  principal 
or  central  office  staff.  Again,  Ms.  Long  thought  the  correlate  was  important,  but 
she  had  no  further  opinion  about  the  correlate  or  how  it  was  being  implemented 


Carol  Frances-- 

We  can  overdo  it  as  far  as  monitoring  student  progress.  Sometimes  you  just 
need  to  let  it  happen.  There  is  so  much  paperwork.  OK,  I'm  taking 
paperwork  as  a way  of  monitoring.  You  have  a person  who  only  has  two 
hands  and  not  48  hours  in  every  day.  Sometimes  too  much  is  expected  as 
far  as  me  showing  what  this  child  does.  Sometimes,  just  an  observation  by 
an  administrator  coming  into  your  classroom  can  tell  them  that  learning  is 
going  on-that  what  is  happening  is  good.  Yes,  you  do  need  some  papers. 
But.  I think  that  generally,  as  a system,  we  require  too  much  paperwork. 


Ruth  Long- 
It's  important. 


The  school  improvement  plan  and  the  Chapter  I plan  for  Inner  City 
Elementary  both  called  for  extensive  monitoring  of  student  progress.  Yet.  the 
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reactions  of  Ms.  Williams  and  Ms.  Zalewski  to  the  monitoring  requirements 
dittered  dramatically  from  those  of  Ms.  Frances.  Ms.  Williams  was  the  only 
teacher  ot  the  six  to  specifically  link  monitoring  of  student  progress  to 
instructional  planning  or  improvement. 

Shavette  Williams- 

Yes.  most  definitely  it  is  important.  We  follow  what  the  district  is  asking  and 
what  our  administration  is  asking,  which  is  your  pretest  and  posttest  of  every 
chapter  in  the  math  book.  Pre-  and  posttest  with  our  Macmillan  reading 
tests-both  tests--not  just  proficiency,  but  the  regular.  T eacher-made  tests 
are  spot  checked,  to  see  how  progress  is  being  made  on  that.  Our  units  that 
we  write  up  every  nine  weeks--we  check  those.  Our  theme  units,  we  go 
through  those  and  see  where  we  are.  Are  we  accomplishing  what  we  should 
be?  Are  we  there?  We  have  great  weekly  group  meetings.  Student  Success 
Team-coordinators  meetings-  to  see  what  our  concerns  are,  where  we  re 
lacking,  things  like  that. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 

For  the  intermediate  grades,  I think  that  monitoring  student  progress  is  very, 
very  important  and  helpful  to  me  as  a teacher.  You  know,  I don't  know  that 
much  about  the  primary  level.  I've  always  taught  the  other  grades. 


The  staff  of  Suburban  Elementary  had  adopted  the  school  improvement 
plan  of  the  school  from  which  it  had  drawn  its  student  population.  One 
strategy  developed  by  this  correlate  committee  was  to  monitor  the  students' 
progress  toward  learning  mathematics  facts  by  using  a master  checklist  kept 
in  the  main  office.  Neither  teacher  followed  the  plan. 

Linda  Monroe- 

That  was  the  correlate  where  I think  we  decided  to  work  on  math.  We  were 
going  to  monitor  math  facts  throughout  the  school  and  we  were  to  mark  them 
off  down  in  the  office.  I do  mine  differently,  so  I don't  keep  track  of  mine.  Mine 
go  on  a laminated  sheet  and  then  we  erase  them  and  see  how  we  did.  So 
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I don't  keep  any  formal  chart.  That  may  be  a problem  when  they  go  to  look 
for  mine,  because  mine  Is  going  to  be  blank,  I think.  I am  doing  it.  It's  just 
that  I'm  not  keeping  a formal  record  of  how  each  child  gets  one  more  right 
the  next  day  or  the  next  week  I believe  that's  what  we  were  supposed  to 

Judy  Thompson-- 

That  one  bothers  me  a little  bit.  I see  the  reason  for  it.  The  name  is  what 
bothers  me.  Because  then  we  might  get  too  caught  up  with  the  checklists. 
That  one  might  keep  the  other  correlates  from  moving  ahead  If  that 
correlate  committee  comes  up  with  all  these  accountability  things  that  have 
to  be  checked  off,  it  erases  everything  else.  That's  what  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  I was  given  all  these  checklists  that  apparently 
they  came  up  with  last  year  and  I said,  "What  am  I supposed  to  do  with 
these?"  And  they  said,  "Do  this  and  this,  to  prove  that  we  are  teaching."  I 
thought,  "My  God,  then  when  do  I teach?"  It  just  seems  a little  silly. 


Questions  6,  7,  and  8 of  Guide  1 were  developed  to  find  out  about 
teachers'  instructional  grouping  practices  and  perspectives.  How  did  the 
teachers  group  students  for  instruction  and  why  did  they  group  them  the  way 
they  did?  Question  6 consisted  of  three  parts,  each  designed  to  elicit  perceived 
changes  in  personal  teaching  strategies  before  and  after  the  training  and 
implementation  of  the  Effective  Schools  Model: 

6a.  What  kinds  ol  dilferences  have  you  noticed  in  your  teaching 
between  last  year  and  this  year? 

6b.  How  did  you  begin  your  year  diilerentiy? 

6c.  Describe  the  ways  you  are  more  successful  this  year 
Two  of  the  teachers,  Carol  Frances  (second  grade.  Median  Elementary) 
and  Linda  Monroe  (second  grade.  Suburban  Elementary),  said  they  had 
different  kinds  of  classes.  Ms.  Frances  attributed  her  improved  teaching  to  the 
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improved  students,  "a  better  class."  Ms.  Monroe  said  she  had  a "livelier  class," 
but  she  was  still  "more  relaxed."  One  ot  the  teachers.  Shavette  Williams,  did 
not  see  any  ditterences  in  her  teaching  (although  in  previous  responses  she 
had  described  differences).  The  other  five  teachers  used  positive  expressions 
to  describe  differences:  "doing  a lot  more,"  "more  light-hearted,"  "more 
relaxed,"  "more  aware,"  and  "more  motivated."  Only  two  of  the  teachers,  Katrin 
Zalewski  and  Linda  Monroe,  attributed  any  of  the  changes  to  the  school 
improvement  model  that  had  been  implemented. 

Carol  Frances  - 

Problems  from  home,  things  you  had  no  control  over.  This  year  I have  a 
class  where  a lot  of  enrichment  things  can  be  done.  We're  doing  a lot  more, 
they  are  given  a lot  more  independence  in  what  they  can  do. 

To  be  a little  more  light-hearted,  to  share  a little  bit  more  about  how  I feel 
about  things  or  how  I respond  to  things  with  children. 

Shavette  Williams-- 
Nothing  is  really  different. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 

I'm  more  motivated  because  I'm  seen  by  the  administration  in  a positive  light 
I'm  part  of  the  group  that  works  on  improvement  of  the  school.  I get  support 
from  the  administration.  Someone  cares  what  I do  in  my  classroom. 

Linda  Monroe-- 

I'm  more  relaxed  although  I do  have  a livelier  group  than  last  year.  I'm  more 
aware  of  what  each  individual  child  is  doing,  maybe  that's  from  being  in  the 
Effective  Schools  program.  Ultimately,  we're  all  looking  toward  the  testing 
and  how  well  the  students  did.  Since  we  did  so  well  last  year,  we  have  to 
try  to  live  up  to  that  this  year. 
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JudyThompson- 

I'm  more  relaxed  because  I chose  to  move  to  a new  school.  I needed  change 

and  I was  looking  lor  change.  I was  looking  for  something  different 

How  had  they  begun  this  year  differently?  Carol  Frances  and  Shavette 
Williams  reported  no  changes  in  the  way  they  had  begun  school.  Ruth  Long 
said  that  the  year  had  begun  differently,  but  she  attributed  it  to  having  three 
new  teachers  at  the  fourth  grade  level.  Despite  the  emphasis  of  school 
improvement  training  on  shared  decision-making  and  goal-setting,  Ms.  Long 
did  not  appear  to  have  accepted  that  role.  During  her  response  to  the 
question  of  differences  in  beginnings,  she  said  she  had  had  her  grade  level 
meet  with  the  "principal  and  the  assistant  principal  to  find  out  what  their  basic 
goals  and  ideas  were. . . . what  they  expect,  how  they  want  the  school  to  go." 

When  asked  to  respond  to  the  same  question.  Katrin  Zalewski.  Linda 
Monroe,  and  Judy  Thompson  described  instructional  changes:  centers,  more 
manipulatives,  cooperative  learning,  student-centered  rather  than  curriculum- 
centered  instruction,  and  integrated  curriculum.  Neither  the  school 
improvement  training  nor  the  school  improvement  plan  were  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  teachers  as  the  impetus  for  change.  However,  all  of  the 
instructional  changes  mentioned  had  been  part  of  the  school  Improvement  or 


Effective  Schools  training. 
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6c.  Describe  the  ways  you  are  more  successful. 

Shavette  Williams,  second  grade  teacher  at  Inner  City  Elementary,  said 
that  she  had  always  been  successful  with  her  students  and  did  not  name  a way 
that  she  had  become  more  successful.  Each  of  the  other  five  teachers 
described  at  least  one  way  she  had  become  more  successful.  The  following 
successes  were  named: 

1 Children  were  able  to  do  a lot  more. 

2.  Teachers  shared  more  with  other  teachers. 

3.  There  was  less  [ability]  grouping. 

4.  More  goals  were  accomplished. 

5.  Teachers  were  more  on  target. 

6.  Students  were  more  involved  in  spelling  because  instruction  was 
improved. 

7.  Students  were  learning  to  work  together  to  solve  problems. 

Carol  Frances,  second  grade  teacher  at  Median,  attributed  the  improved 
success  to  her  changed  expectations.  She  had  fewer  students  with  problems; 
therefore,  her  expectations  had  changed  and  the  children  had  been  able  to  do 
more  because  their  behavior  had  improved. 

Carol  Frances-- 

My  expectations  changed  somewhat.  Because  last  year, . there  were  so 

many  problems  that  I didn't  feel  like  I could  accomplish  that  much  last  year. 
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and  I didn't.  This  year.  I'm  feeling  much  happier  because  the  children  are 
able  to  do  a lot  more  because  their  behavior  is  much  better. 

Ruth  Long-- 

I share  more  with  other  teachers.  We  group  only  for  math  now  because  of 
the  whole  language.  We  do  that  in  our  classroom.  I think  with  us  being  really 
one  big.  happy  family-all  of  the  teachers  and  students  seem  to  get  along 
well. 

Shavette  Williams- 

I've  always  been  pretty  successful  with  my  kids. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 

I'm  accomplishing  my  goals  that  I set  and  I seem  to  be  more  on  target. 
Linda  Monroe— 

I feel  better  about  spelling The  kids  are  involved  because  they  get  some 

choices.  We  don't  write  them  10  times  each  any  more. 

Judy  Thompson- 

This  is  a wonderful  group.  They  are  learning  to  work  together  well  and  to 
solve  problems.  They  had  some  trouble  in  the  cafeteria  with  talking  and  all, 
and  they  came  up  with  a great  solution  on  how  to  take  care  of  that.  I was  so 
proud  of  them. 


7a.  What  are  the  most  effective  instructional  strategies  you  have  used? 

Certain  instructional  strategies  are  considered  by  experts  to  be  more 
conducive  to  "teaching  for  learning  for  all;"  for  example,  cooperative  learning, 
integrated  curriculum,  and  whole  language  (Slavin,  1989;  Kovalik,  1989).  The 
key  informants  had  been  introduced  to  some  of  the  Effective  Schools  research 
through  the  school  improvement  training  model  adopted  by  the  Urban  School 
District,  and  they  had  been  Involved  in  the  school  improvement  process  at  their 
individual  schools.  The  two  teachers  from  Median  Elementary.  Ms.  Frances 
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and  Ms.  Long,  showed  little  evidence  ot  changes  in  perceptions  or  practices. 
They  had  not  implemented  instructional  strategies  described  in  the  literature  or 
district  inservice  as  more  consistent  with  the  philosophy  ot  "teaching  tor  learning 
tor  all." 

Carol  Frances,  second  grade  teacher  at  Median  Elementary,  had 
received  introductory  training  in  cooperative  learning  and  whole  language. 
Although  she  attended  the  training,  she  did  not  yet  understand  the  concepts  or 
strategies  involved  in  either  approach.  Ms.  Frances  expressed  her  concern  with 
the  difficulty  and  inappropriateness  ot  teaching  students  ot  differing  ability  levels 
within  the  same  instructional  setting.  She  believed  that  it  would  be  best  for  her 
students  if  they  were  separated  by  ability  and  she  could  instruct  them  within 
those  differentiated  groups.  In  the  past,  teachers  at  her  grade  level  had  divided 
the  students  into  three  levels:  preventive,  developmental,  and  enrichment. 

Each  teacher  then  taught  one  of  the  levels  in  a self-contained  class.  She  had 
been  comfortable  with  that  approach.  Ms.  Frances  recognized  that  a 
philosophical  shift  had  occurred  within  the  district  and  there  was  a movement 
toward  a more  holistic,  inclusive  approach.  She  expressed  her  support  of  that 
change;  however,  her  instructional  grouping  practices  continued  to  reflect  her 
previously  established,  and  as  yet  unchanged,  beliefs.  Ms.  Frances  used  a 
basal  reader  to  teach  reading-usually  in  three  reading  groups  (high,  average, 
and  low),  sometimes  with  the  entire  class.  She  described  the  instruction  given 
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lo  the  whole  class  as  "whole  language."  Ms.  Frances  also  had  trouble 
Implementing  effective  cooperative  learning  strategies.  After  her  initial 
inservice,  Ms.  Frances  had  tried  her  version  of  that  approach.  "I  put  a higher 
group  with  a lower  group  and  they  kind  of  work  together  and  that  works  real 
well."  She  continued, 

Grouping  those  [students]  with  similar  abilities  seems  to  be  the  best  It 
works  out  best  if  I group  the  children  for  centers  or  whatever,  based  on  their 
reading  levels-because  I can  work  with  them  based  on  their  levels.  I haven't 
come  across  anything  that  works  better." 

The  fourth  grade  teacher  at  Median  Elementary,  Ms.  Long,  was  also  a 
firm  believer  in  ability  grouping.  The  teachers  at  her  grade  level  continued  to 
track  the  students  for  mathematics  and  reading  instruction.  The  students 
were  not  grouped  by  ability  for  social  studies  and  science  instruction. 

Although  Ms.  Long  had  heard  about  whole  language  and  thought  she  was 
using  that  approach,  observations  of  her  instructional  strategies  belied  that 


Well,  for  mathematics  instruction,  our  grade  level  groups  by  ability.  We 
change  classes  for  math.  And  for  reading,  they're  grouped  according  to  their 
reading  placement.  But  then,  within  those  groups,  smaller  groups  may  be 
formed.  We  do  whole  language,  but  even  within  the  small  groups  in  our 
classes  we  do  small  group  instruction  on  skills  and  concepts  that  they  need 
so  they  can  work  with  students  on  their  same  level.  In  science  and  social 
studies  we  do  grouping  only  to  have  a variety  of  levels  working  together. 


The  grouping  arrangements  at  Inner  City  Elementary  were  different  from 


: Median  Elementary.  Shavette  Williams  also  reported  using 1 
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language,  but  her  description  of  that  instructional  approach  was  more  closely 
aligned  with  generally  accepted  practices.  She  wanted  her  students  to  see 
other  students  and  adults  reading.  She  wanted  to  "Immerse  them  in  literature." 
Her  room  was  filled  with  books  of  all  types.  Ms.  Williams  expressed  her 
displeasure  with  some  of  the  other  teachers  in  her  school  who  didn't  use  this 
approach.  "Some  teachers  don't  want  to  try  it  because  they  want  to  take  the 
easy  way  out.  They  think  the  kids  are  dumb,  so  they  dont  even  try  to  teach 
them  anything." 

I've  used  whole  language  ever  since  I was  trained  by  Chapter  I.  It  works 
because  the  students  are  around  reading  all  the  time.  The  students  who 
have  trouble  with  reading  see  other  students  who  are  good  readers  and  like 
to  read.  A lot  of  the  kids  around  here  never  see  reading  going  on  except  here 
at  school.  I use  literature  to  teach  them  the  skills  they  need.  It's  a lot  better 
than  the  basal  "drill  and  kill."  Some  teachers  don't  want  to  try  it  because  they 
want  to  take  the  easy  way  out. 

The  staff  of  Inner  City  Elementary  had  focused  heavily  on  the 
correlate.  Monitoring  Pupil  Progress,  when  they  developed  their  school 
improvement  plan.  The  administrative  stall  felt  strongly  that  this  emphasis 
on  knowing  where  each  student  was  academically  and  teaching  to  mastery 
would  benefit  both  students  and  teachers.  They  had  been  concerned  that 
teachers  often  "taught  the  textbook  rather  than  the  student."  Teachers 
covered  material,  but  students  did  not  leam.  As  Ms.  Williams  was 
previously  quoted,  "Some  teachers . . . think  the  kids  are  dumb  so  they 


don't  even  try  to  i 


anything."  The  school  had  l 


past  for  low  test  scores  and  lack  of  progress.  The  new  administration  and 
many  of  the  faculty  members  were  determined  that  things  would  change. 


It's  to  find  out  where  the  children  are,  you  know,  to  pretest  them  to  find  out 
exactly  what  they  know,  not  what  they  don't  know.  I start  out  with  what  they 
know  and  build  from  there-checking  to  make  sure  that  it's  mastered,  not  just 
learned  for  a period  of  time.  Also,  going  back  to  different  skills  to  see  if  they 
really  are  mastered-constantly  using  what  you've  got. 

She  had  also  begun  implementing  cooperative  learning  strategies  as  a way 

to  meet  student  needs. 

Cooperative  grouping,  I use  a lot  of  strategies  from  there  (It)  helps  with 
being  able  to  monitor  the  students  easily  and  giving  them  encouragement 
-get  them  going. 


At  Suburban  Elementary.  Linda  Monroe  named  "student  goal  setting" 
and  Judy  Thompson  named  "cooperative  groups"  as  their  most  effective 
strategies.  According  to  Linda  Monroe,  "Student  goal  setting ...  [is  necessary 
for  success).  Each  student  decides,  'What  do  I want  to  get  out  of  this?  What 
grade  am  I striving  for?” 

Ms.  Thompson  was  a strong  proponent  of  cooperative  learning.  She 
arranged  her  students  into  cooperative  teams  of  four  to  five  students  each. 

The  typical  team  consisted  of  two  average  students,  one  very  good  student. 


together  and  stayed  together  as  a cooperative  learning  team  tor  several 
weeks  at  a time.  She  also  tormed  ad  hoc  ability-based  cooperative  groups  tor 
some  special  enrichment  projects.  Ot  the  six  teachers,  only  Ms.  Thompson 
was  observed  effectively  and  consistently  using  cooperative  learning 
strategies  in  her  classroom.  The  rules  tor  group  interaction  were  posted  on 
the  wall  and  Ms.  Thompson  was  observed  reminding  students  ot  their  group 
roles  and  responsibilities.  When  asked  it  it  was  difficult  to  work  with 
cooperative  groups  with  the  high  teacherpupil  ratio  at  the  intermediate  level, 

Ms.  Thompson  replied.  "I  have  only  25  children,  so  I am  very  fortunate.  The 
cooperative  groups  let  me  do  a lot  of  enrichment  and  I am  so  proud  of  the  way 
my  students  have  learned  to  work  together  to  solve  problems." 

When  the  teachers  were  asked  what  had  made  their  instructional 
strategies  effective,  the  responses  were  again  divided  along  school  lines.  At 
Median  Elementary,  the  response  ot  Carol  Frances  was  consistent  with  her 
belief  that  grouping  students  together  by  ability  was  the  most  effective  way  to 
teach-that  'they  would  work  better  together."  She  had  tried  some  other 
grouping  arrangements,  for  example,  cooperative  learning,  and  "When  I've  used 
the  high  and  low  students  together,  it  works  out  OK.  But  then,  that  doesn't 
leave  me  free  to  work  with  a group  of  students."  She  did  not  think  the  students 
really  learned  from  each  other  and  felt  as  if  she  was  not  being  effective  when 
she  was  not  "teaching  a group  or  in  front  of  the  class." 
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Ms.  Long  spoke  often  about  teacher  expectations.  For  example. 

[A]  teacher  [should  have]  a positive  attitude.  I think  when  the  children  know 
that  the  teacher  feels  they  can  succeed  and  do  well,  they  have  a tendency 
to  succeed  and  do  well. 


While  she  recognized  that  student  success  was  related  to  teacher  expectations 
for  success,  she  did  not  have  the  same  expectations  for  all  students.  She  went 
on  to  suggest, 

Some  students  just  aren't  going  to  go  on  to  college.  They'll  be  working  with 
their  hands.  We  should  have  a special  school  for  those  kids  where  they  can 
go  and  learn  some  vocational  skills  and  not  be  frustrated  with  everything  we 
expect  of  them  here. 


Ms.  Monroe  and  Ms.  Thompson,  at  Suburban  Elementary,  attributed  the 
success  of  their  instructional  strategies  to  attitudes.  Ms.  Monroe  had  talked 
about  student  goal-setting  as  her  most  effective  instructional  strategy  and 
student  understanding  and  enthusiasm  as  the  reason  for  its  success. 

I guess  the  fact  that  I feel  that  the  children  are  understanding  what  they  are 
learning.  They  are  more  interested,  more  enthusiastic  about  things--and  the 
fact  that  they  have  a choice  in  what  they're  teaming  and  how  they  do  it. 

Ms.  Thompson,  who  thought  cooperative  learning  was  her  most  effective 
instructional  strategy,  attributed  its  effectiveness  to  her  love  of  teaching  rather 
than  to  the  school  improvement  training. 

Teaching  kids  is  wonderful.  That’s  what  makes  my  strategies  effective.  I've 
been  teaching  seventeen  years,  I love  it,  the  kids  learn  a lot.  and  that's  why 
I'm  still  doing  it. 


Question  7,  Guide  1.  had  three  parts.  The  purpose  ot  the  question  in  its 
entirety  was  to  probe  possible  dilterences  in  the  language  used  or  perceptions 
interred  in  the  responses  ot  teachers  as  they  talked  about  three  types  ot 

7.  How  would  you  describe  the  effect  ot  these  strategies  on  your  (a)  best 

students?  (b)  Average  students?  (c)  Poorest  students? 

The  following  responses  are  those  given  by  the  teachers  when  asked  to 
describe  their  perceptions  of  the  effect  of  the  strategies  on  their  best  students: 


- seems  to  be  working 

- sinking  in 

- they're  leaders 

• learned  to  appreciate  the  information  and  the  qualities  that  the  other 

- always  the  very  best 

- a challenge 

- as  much  freedom  to  go  upward  as  they  possibly  can 

- not  restrict  them  to  the  (grade  level)  academics 

- don't  like  cooperative  learning  groups  unless  they  are  working  together 
The  following  responses  are  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  effect  of 

their  teaching  strategies  on  their  average  students: 

- seems  to  be  sinking  in 

- willing  to  work  and  willing  to  be  part  of  the  group  without  too  many 

problems 

-OK 

- always  short-changed 

- no  problems 


The  following  i 


i teachers'  perceptions  of  I 


effect  of  their  teaching  strategies  on  their  poorest  students: 

- working  longer  with  them 

- feels  happy 

- school  is  a good  place 

- absorbing  something 

- not  been  able  to  work  as  long  as  I would  like  because  I had  so  many 

groupings 

- my  low  is  very  low;  two  nonreaders,  three  that  are  two  levels  below 

■ all  able  to  work  pretty  much  together 

- had  . . . control  over  it  [how  many  low  students  in  class] 

- in  the  beginning . . , reluctant 

- hard  [for  someone  else]  to  determine  which  ones  were  the  poorer 

students 

- think  they  are  getting  away  with  not  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to  be 

doing,  but  really . . . they're  doing  it 

- helps  a lot  with  their  self-esteem 

- instead  of,  'I  cant  do  it,  I can't  do  it;'  'Yes,  I can  do  it' 

- reluctant 


Table  5-1 , on  the  following  page,  shows  a numerical  classification  of  the 
teachers’  responses  to  the  three-part  question,  How  would  you  describe  the 
effect  of  these  strategies  on  your  (a)  best  students?  (b)  Average  students? 

(c)  Poorest  students?  Responses  were  organized  by  the  type  of  student  to 
which  the  teacher  was  responding.  Each  descriptive  word  or  phrase  was  then 
categorized  under  one  of  the  following  headings:  positive  effect,  negative 


effect,  neutral  effect,  related  to  self-esteem,  i 
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Table  5.1 

g'a^Mg.nQf Teacher  thg  ^h|irude 


perceptions  interred  as  the  teachers  talked  about  the  three  types  of  students. 
They  used  positive  words  when  talking  about  their  best  students.  Of  the  1 1 
comments  made  by  the  six  teachers,  only  2 were  not  classified  as  positive. 
One  ot  the  neutral  responses  came  from  Ruth  Long,  Median  Elementary,  who 
reported  that  her  instructional  strategies  "are  not  boring  them."  The  other  non- 
positive response  came  from  Carol  Frances,  also  a teacher  at  Median 
Elementary.  She  said  her  best  students  did  not  like  to  work  in  cooperative 
learning  groups  unless  the  other  group  members  were  also  bright  students. 


None  ot  the  teacher  responses  referring  to  I 


l students 1 
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When  talking  about  their  average  students,  the  teachers'  answers  were 
more  brief  and  less  positive.  None  ot  the  teachers  gave  more  than  one 
descriptor.  There  were  two  positive,  one  negative,  and  three  neutral  responses 

Each  of  the  teachers  gave  the  longest  response  when  asked  to  describe 
the  effect  of  her  instruction  on  her  poorest  students.  There  were  14  descriptors 
given  for  the  poorest  students,  6 for  the  average  students,  and  1 1 for  the  best 
students.  Of  these  14  descriptors,  5 were  related  to  self-esteem.  No 
descriptors  related  to  self-esteem  were  given  for  the  average  and  best  students. 
Also,  the  teachers'  responses  addressed  many  issues  other  than  the  effect  of 
the  teachers'  instruction  on  the  students  (7  of  14).  For  example,  in  the  following 
response  from  Carol  Frances  (second  grade,  Median  Elementary)  the  focus 
was  the  re-distribution  of  students  among  teachers  to  ensure  equitable  numbers 
of  problem  students.  She  did  not  talk  about  the  relative  effectiveness  of  her 
instructional  strategies  at  all. 

This  particular  year,  there  have  been  times  when  I've  not  been  able  to  work 
as  I would  like  with  the  students  because  I had  so  many  groupings. . . . they 
took  out  the  enrichment  [gifted]  students.  So,  that  left  me  with  high,  average, 
and  low.  My  low  is  very  low.  I had  two  that  I would  consider  non-readers. 
And  then  I have  three  that  are  two  levels  below  grade  level  and  I consider 
that  pretty  low  lor  second  grade.  Then  I have  this  high  mass  of  high, 
average,  and  just  slightly  below  average-not  below,  just  low  average. 

Being  grade  level  chairperson,  I had . . some  control  over  it.  We 
had  two  teachers  that  were  teaching  just  the  gifted  students  and  we  said  to 
them,  "We  didn't  give  you  any  problems  [students  being  staffed  into  the 


gifted  program)."  So  we  asked  that  the  children  given  to  us  (from  the  other 
two  teachers'  in  order  to  even  out  the  number  ot  students  in  each  class)  be 
on  grade  level  or  above,  and  have  no  behavior  problems.  Because  looking 
at  the  nine  students  we  gave  (to  the  gifted  program),  there  were  no  behavior 
problems  that  I could  see.  So  we  didn't  (eel  like  we  should  be  given  problems 
trom  other  teachers.  They  gave  us  several  ot  the  cumulative  folders  ot 
students  they  thought  would  work  out  well.  The  two  of  us  teachers  involved, 
we  went  over  the  folders.  Some  we  said  were  fine,  some  we  rejected  and 
got  other  folders  In  my  estimation,  we  now  have  very  even  classes.  I 
haven't  really  observed  in  all  the  classes,  so  I can't  really  say-but  just 
watching  the  classes,  moving  to  and  from  other  places,  there  will  always  be 
the  few  behavioral  problems,  you  know.  But  it  seems  to  be  OK. 

The  last  question  in  each  interview  (except  Guide  2,  Reactions  to 
Quotes)  was  the  following:  What  would  you  like  to  tell  me  about  teaching  and 
kids?  The  reason  for  asking  this  question  was  to  allow  the  interviewee  an 
opportunity  for  free,  unstructured  response-to  find  out  if  there  was  anything  the 
teacher  wanted  to  say  that  had  not  been  asked.  As  well  as  allowing  valuable 
insights  into  teachers'  thinking  about  students  and  instruction,  it  provided  a 
positive  ending  for  the  interview  sessions.  Teachers  felt  as  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  they  were  able  to  bring  closure  to  the  Interviews  in 
their  individual  ways. 

The  individual  teacher's  responses  to  this  open-ended  question 
remained  relatively  consistent  through  the  early  interview  sessions.  There  were 
some  similarities  among  the  responses  of  the  interviewees,  but  there  were  also 
clear  differences.  These  early  responses  will  be  discussed  first.  A discussion 
of  the  responses  given  during  the  final  interview  Is  in  the  section  entitled,  "Guide 


: chapter. 
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Generally,  the  teachers  answered  the  question  by  describing  teaching  as 
a meaningful  profession  which  they  enjoyed.  They  typically  said  such  things 
about  students  as,  "I  like  to  watch  children  grow  up."  and  "I  want  to  help  them 
learn  to  believe  in  themselves." 

There  were  also  notable  differences  among  the  teachers.  When 
answering  this  question  at  the  end  of  interviews.  Carol  Frances  spoke  several 
times  with  an  ambivalence  about  teaching.  "It  can  be  an  absolutely  wonderful 
profession  and  then  again,  you  can  go  home  with  your  stomach  in  knots." 
During  a later  interview  she  stated,  "There  are  days  when  I wonder  about  it, 
when  I have  no  idea  why  I'm  doing  this  to  myself  and  then  there  are  days  when 
I wouldn't  trade  it  tor  the  world."  She  also  had  conflicted  feelings  about 
students:  'They  are  accomplishing  things  that  are  good  ...  it's  a great  feeling;" 
and  "There  are  so  many  discipline  problems  and  you  wonder  if  you  are  doing 
anything." 

A continuing  theme  expressed  by  Ruth  Long  when  asked  this  question 
was  "If  you  believe  in  students,  they  will  learn  to  believe  in  themselves."  "If  you 
have  a positive  attitude  with  students  and  expect  the  best  of  them,  you  get  the 
best  from  them."  Oddly,  she  was  also  the  strongest  proponent  of  student 
tracking  and  advocated  moving  low-achieving  students  to  special  vocational 
schools  where  they  "could  learn  to  work  with  their  hands." 
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Shavette  Williams  responded  only  briefly  to  this  question  after  the 
interviews.  Her  typical  response  when  asked  if  there  was  anything  further  she 
wanted  to  say  about  teaching  and  kids  was,  "No,  I think  I've  said  it  all." 

Katrin  Zalewski  was  more  expressive.  She  loved  to  talk  about  students 
and  teaching.  She  often  referred  to  her  role  of  teacher  as  a mission.  After  one 
of  the  interviews,  Katrin  had  this  to  say, 

I don’t  know,  I think  that  teachers  come  out  of  one  bolt  of  special  cloth  that 
the  Lord  created.  I don't  think  you  can  be  a teacher  unless  you  were  meant 
to  be  a teacher.  You  just  don't  choose  that  career--it  just  comes  to  you.  sticks 
to  you,  sticks  to  your  ribs,  no  matter  what. 

Both  Linda  Monroe  and  Judy  Thompson  spoke  of  their  love  of  teaching 
and  desire  to  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of  their  students.  For  example,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  interview  when  this  question  was  asked,  Linda  Monroe 
responded,  "I  love  teaching  and  working  with  the  young  ones.  You  know  that  at 
this  age  you  can  really  make  a difference  in  their  lives  and  that  means  a lot  to 

Judy  Thompson  answered  similarly,  “Teaching  kids  is  wonderful.  I have 
always  wanted  to  be  a teacher  and  I still  love  it,  even  after  seventeen  years " 
Guide  1.  Additional  Probes 

Guide  1 included  eight  additional  probes.  These  probes  were  used 
during  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  interviews  with  the  key  informants  (depending  on 
the  amount  of  time  available  tor  the  session  and  how  long  it  took  the 
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interviewee  to  respond  to  the  questions).  Questions  1,2,  and  5 again  probed 
perceptions  and  language  related  to  different  types  of  students. 

1.  Suppose  I were  a really,  really  bright,  perlect-type  student  in  your  school. 
What  would  it  be  like  for  me  as  I progressed  from  kindergarten  through 
fifth  grade? 

The  responses  were  all  positive.  It  would  be  "challenging,"  "enriching," 
and  "filled  with  opportunities.’  Ruth  Long  (fourth  grade  teacher  from  Median 
Elementary),  however,  went  on  to  say,  "Some  children  who  are  not  good 
academically  or  on  paper  might  have  a lot  of . . . verbal  knowledge"  and  "if . . . 
encouraged, . . . will  share."  Carol  Frances,  Shavette  Williams,  and  Judy 
Thompson  made  references  to  a special  program  for  gifted  students. 

Carol  Frances- 

If  you  are  really,  really,  bright,  you  are  in  the  enrichment  program  and  you 
are  getting  lots  of  wonderful  extra  things  that  are  not  available  to  the  ordinary 
student  and  I just  wish  every  child  could  have  what  you  have. 

Ruth  Long- 

Well,  I think  you  would  be  encouraged  to  work  at  your  level,  but  also  to 
understand  others  and  be  able  to  work  with  others  that  were  not  on  your 
level-to  appreciate  the  qualities  that  they  have,  what  they  can  add  to  the 
school  or  classroom.  Some  children  who  are  not  good  academically  or  on 
paper  might  have  a lot  of  verbal  knowledge,  and  if  they  are  encouraged,  they 
will  share  that  because  children  absorb  a tremendous  amount.  Sometimes 
they  can't  give  it  back  to  you  written  as  well  as  they  can  verbally. 

Shavette  Williams- 

It  depends  on  what  program  you  have  at  your  school.  The  best  students  go 
to  a special  program  in  another  school.  We  don't  have  many  of  those.  This 
is  my  first  year  back  in  the  classroom  so  I really  don't  know  what's  available. 
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Katrin  Zalewski- 

It  would  be  challenging.  That  type  of  student  Is  not  left  behind.  I try  many, 
many  enrichment  activities.  I'm  constantly  having  enrichment  and  providing 
the  opportunity  to  do  those  kinds  of  things  on  a daily  basis  in  the  classroom. 

I also  include  the  other  children  in  that  group. 

Linda  Monroe- 

The  student  would  do  very  well.  He  would  have  lots  ot  opportunities, 
Judy  Thompson- 

II  you  are  a gifted  student  in  a regular  classroom.  I highly  suggest  a gifted 
program.  But,  I really  feel  that  what  is  done  in  the  gifted  program  should  be 
done  in  the  regular  classroom,  too.  I believe  those  kinds  of  thinking  skills 
belong  in  the  regular  classroom. 


2.  Suppose  I were  an  Atro-American  /Hispanic  student,  a boy  with  real 

discipline  problems  and  no  academic  skills,  in  your  classroom-you  know, 
the  type  ot  student  who  says,  "I  hate  school  and  I hate  you  morel"  What 
would  you  do  with  that  kind  of  student? 

Question  2 specifically  addressed  teachers'  attitudes  toward  minority 
students.  Because  of  the  racial  composition  of  Inner  City  Elementary,  the 
phrase  Atro-American  student  was  changed  to  Hispanic  student  for  the  two 
teachers  at  that  school,  Ms.  Williams  and  Ms.  Zalewski. 

When  answering  this  question,  each  of  the  teachers  used  at  least  some 
language  that  related  to  making  the  student  feel  cared  for  and  supported.  Carol 
Frances  and  Ruth  Long,  teachers  from  Median  Elementary,  and  Linda  Monroe, 
second  grade  teacher  at  Suburban  Elementary,  also  suggested  placement  in  a 
special  class  for  the  student 
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Carol  Frances  compared  the  student  in  this  question  to  a former  student 
of  hers  who  had  been  staffed  full-time  to  a class  for  students  with  emotional 
handicapping  conditions.  Although  Ms.  Frances  felt  that  she  had  had  "more 
than  my  share  of  those  type  children,"  she  too,  was  confident  of  her  ability  to 
"make  the  child  feel  just  wonderful." 

Ms.  Long  believed  the  student  could  avoid  feeling  frustrated  if  there  were 
fewer  academic  expectations.  She  suggested  placement  in  a different  school 
and  program. 

I think  we  have  a variety  of  programs  and  things  to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  student.  I don't  think  we  do  the  best  job  that  we  could  do  because  that 
child  should  be  in  a different  kind  of  school-where  there  are  some  academics, 
but  there  are  trades-teaching  them  how  to  do  things  with  their  hands, 
developing  the  abilities  that  they  have,  so  that  they  don't  feel  frustrated,  and 
so  that  they  don’t  fail.  There  are  many  jobs  in  life  that  need  to  be  done  and 
done  well,  and  they  do  not  have  to  be  academic-type  jobs. 

Linda  Monroe  stated,  "It  would  be  difficult  for  that  child.  He'd  probably 
need  some  kind  of  special  help."  She  went  on  to  say  that  while  she  would  do 
the  best  she  could,  "the  sooner  the  boy  receives  help,  the  better " 

Only  two  of  the  teachers,  Katrin  Zalewski  and  Judy  Thompson  , 
addressed  in  even  a limited  way  a plan  to  address  academic  concerns. 

However,  their  primary  concern  again  appeared  to  be  self-esteem  Ms. 

Zalewski  said  that  she  would  "give  him  as  much  love  as  possible . . . then  very, 
very  gingerly  and  gradually  start  working  him  into  the  program." 


Ms.  Thompson's  response  > 


s.  Zalewski  In  that  I 


primary  concern  was  related  to  self-esteem  and  her  secondary  concern  was 
academic. 

I've  found  that  if  a kid  walks  in  like  that,  he’s  carrying  baggage.  You  have  to 
find  out  what  the  baggage  is. ...  I realize  that  we  cannot  un-do  in  six  hours 
what  is  caused  at  home.  But  if  we  can  make  it  where  that  child  feels  happy 
at  school  and  feels  that  it  is  a good  place  to  be.  then  there  Is  more  of  a chance 
that  the  child  is  going  to  absorb  something  that  is  going  on  at  school. 

5.  a.  Describe  the  highest  achieving  student  in  your  class. 

b.  Describe  a student  in  your  class  who  is  Just  about  average. 

c.  Describe  the  lowest  student  in  your  class. 

These  questions  asked  the  teachers  to  describe  specific  students-to 
personalize  their  responses  about  students  performing  at  differing  achievement 

a.  Describe  the  highest  achieving  student  in  your  class. 

When  the  teachers  were  asked  to  describe  their  highest  achieving 
student,  they  made  their  choices  quickly  and  the  descriptions  came  without 
hesitation.  Specific  students  were  easily  referenced.  Of  the  six  high  achieving 
students  described,  four  were  girls,  one  was  a boy,  and  one  was  not  referred  to 
by  gender.  "Helpful''  and  "cooperative"  were  terms  used  several  times  to 
describe  high  achieving  girls.  The  following  are  the  adjectives  used  by  the 
respective  teachers  to  describe  their  highest  achieving  students 


Carol  Frances-- 


- she 

- being  tested  lor  gifted 

- very  capable 

- very  confident 

- does  very  well  on  her  academics 

- helps  other  students 

- cooperative  and  willing  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done 


Ruth  Long- 


- not  designated  gifted 


- more  mature  than  they  rest  ol  the  children 

- never  a question  ol,  "Do  I have  to  do  that?" 

and  such--in  addition  to?" 


. always,  "May  I do 


- very  good  student 

- talented  in  many  areas 
Katrin  Zalewski-- 

- sell-motivated 

- comes  Irom  a very,  very  rough,  abusive  situation 

- can  leave  that  behind  when  she  walks  through  the  door 

- focuses  solely  on  academics 

- knows  inside  . what  she  needs  to  do  to  get  out  of  the  situation 

- very  well-rounded. 

- basic,  young  lady 
Linda  Monroe- 

- cooperative 
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- great  reader 

- easy  to  work  with 

- helps  other  students 

Judy  Thompson- 

- [gender  not  mentioned] 

- very  creative 

- good  sense  of  humor 

b.  Describe  a student  in  your  class  who  is  just  about  average. 

This  seemed  to  be  a more  difficult  question  for  the  teachers  to  answer, 
particularly  as  they  attempted  to  think  of  a specific,  average  student.  Only  one 
of  the  teachers.  Ruth  Long  (fourth  grade.  Median),  was  able  to  personalize  the 
response.  The  teachers  took  a longer  time  to  begin  their  responses  to  this 
question  and  four  of  the  teachers  initially  fumbled  for  words.  The  descriptions 
tended  to  be  longer  and  less  direct  than  those  given  in  response  to  the  question 
about  the  highest  achieving  student. 

Carol  Frances- 


an  improvement  from  the  time  you  get  him  until  he  leaves 


Ruth  Long- 


ll-rounded 


- Isn't  really  exceptional  in  any  area 
Shavette  Williams- 

- [not  personalized] 

- willing  to  go  an  extra  mile 
Katrin  Zalewski- 

- hard  question  [unable  to  personalize] 

- kind  ot  driven  from  the  homefront 

- checked  on 

- parent  or  parents  take  some  kind  ot  interest  in  child 

- could  miss  homework 

- fluctuates  up  and  down. 

Linda  Monroe- 

- lots  of  average  students  [unable  to  personalize] 

- [non  specific] 

- make  good  progress 

- don't  really  have  too  many  problems  that  can't  be  worked  out 
Judy  Thompson-- 

- not  sure  I can  name  an  average  child  [unable  to  personalize] 

- [non  specific] 

c.  Describe  the  lowest  student  in  your  class. 

Again,  as  with  Question  7c,  Guide  1 , How  would  you  describe  the  effect 
ol  these  strategies  on  your  poorest  students?,  when  the  teachers  were  asked 
to  discuss  low  achieving  students-this  time  on  a personalized  basis,  their 
answers  became  longer,  less  focused  on  academics,  and  more  focused  on 
issues  such  as  self-concept  and  home  background. 

Carol  Frances  continued  to  look  at  special  education  as  a necessity  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  low  achieving  students.  Although  as  a classroom  teacher 


she  was  responsible  for  her  own  students'  assignments  and  instructional 
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materials,  she  stated,  The  material  is  incredibly  difficult  for  him.  He's  frustrated 
by  it. . . . He's  absolutely  lost  in  this . . . classroom." 

Carol  Frances- 

- should  be  self-contained  in  special  education 

- very,  very  low 

- being  staffed  self-contained  SLD  (Specific  Learning  Disability] 

- very  pleasant  child 

- cooperative 

- material . . . incredibly  difficult  for  him 

- frustrated  by  it 

- somtimes  gets  into  trouble  because  he's  frustrated 

- totaly  lost  In  this  large  classroom 

- it's  not  fair  to  him 

- needs  a small  environment  where  someone  can  pay  attention  to  what 

- (with  special  program]  can  get . . . positive  feedback  and  . feel  good 

about  himself  and  what  he  can  accomplish 

- will  develop  poor  self-concept  if  he  sees  classmates  fly  through  material 

- totally  incapable  of  doing  (grade  level  material) 

- knows  he’s  not  up  to  par  and  it  bothers  him 

Like  Carol  Frances,  Ruth  Long  selected  a student  receiving  the  services 
of  special  education.  Ms.  Long  attributed  much  of  the  student's  lack  of 
achievement  to  his  background  and  to  his  attitude. 

Ruth  Long- 

- learning  disabled 

- has  a great  deal  of  verbal  information 

- knows  and . . . can  read  . . . anything  about  science 

- cannot  read  [anything  beside  science] 

- thinks  he  can't  read;  therefore,  he  can't 

- came  down  from  Ohio  this  year  to  live  with  dad 


- teachers  told  him  he  was  stupid 

- had  a disadvantaged  past 

- lives  with  dad  and  stepmother. 

Unlike  the  responses  ot  the  other  live  teachers,  Ms.  Williams  was  brief 
and  to  the  point  when  describing  her  poorest  student.  She  attributed  the  low 
achievement  to  lack  ot  perseverance  and  failure  to  return  assignments. 

Shavette  Williams-- 

- doesn't  stay  on  task 

- doesn't  return  assignments 

Ms.  Zalewski  chose  to  talk  about  two  students,  one  boy  and  one  girl. 
Both  students  came  from  disadvantaged  home  situations.  (This  was  an  area  of 
focus  in  her  response.)  They  were  also  described  as  having  in  common  the 
following  other  characteristics:  low  self  esteem,  not  wanting  recognition,  and 
not  wanting  to  be  Terrific  Kid-a  form  of  public  recognition. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 


Student  1 

- academically  low  due  to  moving  throughout  her  life 

- many  gaps  in  her  education 

- school  not  a priority  to  parents 

- attended  maybe  one  semester  out  of  the  school  year 

- could  progress  with  tutoring 

- very  low  self-esteem 

- doesn't  want  recognition 

- doesn't  want  to  be  Terrific  Kid 


Student  2 

- severe  behavioral  problems 

- home  environment  where  education  is  non-existent 
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- drug  and  alcohol  problems  at  home 

- always  put  down  at  home 

- looks  forward  to  Monday  so  he  can  come  to  school 

- very  low  self-esteem 

- nobody  will  care 

- no  matter  what  is  done  as  a teacher-  home  visits,  home  involvement, 

it's  still  nothing 

- everything  else  is  so  awtul 

- someone  constantly  saying,  "Shut  up  stupid,  go  over  there.  Do  that, 

you  knuckle-brain,  idiotl" 

Linda  Monroe  and  Judy  Thompson,  Suburban  Elementary,  also 
described  boys  as  their  poorest  students.  They  also  named  the  academic 
problems  of  the  students-reading  and  writing  respectively.  Like  several  of  the 
other  teachers,  Ms.  Monroe  talked  about  the  student's  home  life  and  poor  self- 
concept.  Ms.  Thompson  did  not  address  the  student's  socio-economic 
background.  Ms.  Thompson  was  heavily  involved  in  the  use  of  cooperative 
learning  as  a strategy  for  academic  and  social  development  and  felt  it  had 
worked  well  with  the  particular  student  she  talked  about. 

Linda  Monroe- 

- has  trouble  with  reading 

- beginning  to  make  some  progress 

- no  parent  support 

- lack  of  motivation 

- poor  self  concept 

- volunteer  works  with  him 
Judy  Thompson- 

- he 

- terrible  time  at  writing 

- learning  to  revise 

- light  bulb  went  off 

- other  students  have  noticed  he  is  moving  ahead  in  that  skill 

- learned  to  give  and  receive  praise  for  academic  progress 
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Like  Questions  1. 2.  and  5;  Question  7,  Guide  1,  Additional  Praties, 
was  concerned  with  possible  differentiations  in  perceptions  related  to 
students  with  differing  levels  of  achievement;  however,  it  specifically 
addressed  teacher  perceptions  about  the  concept  of  inclusion. 

7.  What  would  happen  il  SLD.  gilted,  Chapter  I.  and  regular  students  were 
served  together  in  the  regular  classroom  ? 

The  average  teacher:pupil  ratio  for  classroom  teachers  in  Urban 
County  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  1 :28  for  grade  2,  and  1 :29  for  grade  4. 
Because  an  alternative  Chapter  I model  had  been  implemented  at  Inner  City 
and  additional  federal  funds  had  been  used  to  enrich  the  staffing  formula,  the 
teacher:  pupil  ratio  for  that  school  was  1 :21  in  grade  2.  and  1 :23  in  grade  4. 

Only  one  of  the  teachers,  Carol  Frances,  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  inclusion.  According  to  Ms.  Frances,  "It  would  be  total  mayhem." 
and  "more  than  anyone  could  handle."  She  stated  that  she  had  had  neither 
guidance  nor  psychology  training  and  would  not  be  able  to  “do  the  best  for 
that  child.  . . we  are  expecting  more  of  the  teacher  than  she  is  capable  of 
giving."  With  fewer  students  to  handle,  she  thought  "it  would  be  easier"  to 
handle,  but  "I'm  not  sure  it  would  be  the  best  thing." 

Ruth  Long  thought  it  "would  be  difficult-very,  very  difficult— and  I don't 
think  everyone  would  get  what  they  need."  Although  Ms.  Long  had 
suggested  in  an  earlier  interview  (Guide  1 , Question  6)  students  who  "aren't 


going  on  lo  college,"  who  will  "be  working  with  their  hands . . . should  have  a 
special  school . . where  they  can  go  and  learn  some  vocational  skills  and 
not  be  frustrated, " she  responded  in  this  interview  to  the  question  about 
inclusion  with  the  following  statement. 

But  if  we  had  numbers  of  around  twenty  [students],  I think  it  would  be  a good 
mix.  Then  there  could  be  a lot  of  small  group  instruction,  and  cooperative 
learning,  and  things  like  that.  When  these  students  get  out  in  the  world, 
they're  going  to  have  to  work  with  all  levels  and  kinds  of  people.  If  they've 
been  isolated,  and  do  not  understand,  and  have  not  learned  to  live  with  and 
accept  people,  then  it's  not  going  to  be  easy  for  them,  even  if  they're 
intelligent.  It  will  be  hard  for  them  to  work  with  people  who  have  less  ability 
than  they  have. 


When  asked  the  same  question,  the  two  teachers  from  Inner  City 
Elementary,  Shavette  Williams  and  Katrin  Zalewski,  gave  identical 
responses,  “They  already  are."  The  Chapter  I program,  as  described  earlier, 
was  not  a pull-out  program.  Chapter  I funds  were  used  in  Grades  2-5  to 
implement  an  integrated  curriculum  using  cooperative  learning  strategies  and 
instructional  technology,  reduce  class  size,  and  provide  parent  education. 

There  were  no  self-contained,  special  education  classes  in  the  school. 

Students  were  seldom  referred  for  placement  in  the  gifted  program. 

According  to  Shavette  Williams, 

The  students  are  in  the  regular  classes  now.  Long  ago,  they  didn't  have  all 
these  pull-outs.  Then  they  invented  all  these  programs  and  everybody  was 
going  in  different  directions  Here,  we  just  teach — What  we're  doing  now 
is  more  work  and  planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  that's  why  we're 


! the  gifted  program  ■ 


I don't  know  that  much  about  the  gifted  program  other  than  the  children 
are  tested  here  at  school.  If  they  make  it,  they  go  to  another  school. 
Their  needs  could  be  met  in  our  school  if  we  had  the  funding.  Just 
because  they  don't  measure  up  on  the  IQ  test  and  on  your  social  history, 
doesn't  mean  the  student  can't  learn. 

Linda  Monroe  and  Judy  Thompson.  Suburban  Elementary,  wanted  help 
for  students  who  needed  it,  but  thought  that  under  the  right  circumstances 
(fewer  students)  they  could  probably  take  care  of  all  their  students  within  the 
regular  setting.  Ms.  Thompson  wanted  all  students  to  develop  their  thinking 
skills  and  to  have  enrichment--the  gifted  kids  in  gifted  classes,  and  the  regular 
students  in  regular  classes. 

The  gifted  students  should  have  special  classes,  we  could  take  care  of  the 
rest.  They  need  enrichment  and  thinking  skills.  We  also  need  enrichment 
in  the  regular  classes.  And  all  students  need  to  develop  thinking  skills. 

The  influence  of  the  school  improvement  training  on  teachers' 
perceptions  and  practices  may  have  been  affected  by  the  teachers'  beliefs 
about  why  the  program  was  being  implemented.  Since  Urban  School  District 
had  initiated  the  school  improvement  process  (using  the  Effective  Schools 
model)  prior  to  the  passage  ot  the  Florida  Accountability  Legislation,  the 
implementation  was  not  yet  state-mandated.  Rather,  it  was  a voluntary 
decision  of  the  School  Board  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  with  the 
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support  of  central  office  staff.  How  had  the  teachers  viewed  this  decision? 

Did  they  know  why  it  was  being  done?  If  so.  had  they  seen  the  goal  as 
worthwhile  or  in  conflict  with  their  own  belief  systems? 

3.  What  do  you  think  the  district's  purpose  was  in  implementing  the 
school  improvement  model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research? 

Ms.  Long  said  she  had  no  idea  why  It  was  being  done.  The  other  five 
teachers  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  consistency  to  the 
district.  Four  of  those  five  also  expressed  at  least  some  degree  of 
uncertainness;  for  example,  "I  think  it's  because  they  want  the  schools  to  be 
doing  more  of  the  same  kinds  of  things  like  integrated  curriculum  and 
cooperative  learning"  (Linda  Monroe).  Only  Katrin  Zalewski  was  sure  she 
knew  why  it  was  being  implemented. 

It's  to  get  all  of  our  schools  In  a straight  line-where  we  would  be  all  looking 
at  the  same  issues,  setting  our  goals,  and  then  accomplishing  them.  to 
say,  "All  of  Urban  School  District  schools  are  good-not  just  this  one  or  that 

Question  4,  Additional  Probes,  Guide  1,  was  an  open-ended  response 
item.  It  was  developed  to  give  informants  an  opportunity  to  suggest 
educational  improvements,  or  say  what  they  thought  might  be  wrong  with  the 
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4.  If  you  were  Ihe  superintendent  and  could  make  any  one  change  in  the 
system  lo  improve  Ihe  educational  program  offered  lo  each  of  our 
students,  what  would  it  be? 

The  overwhelming  response  (rom  Ihe  teachers  who  participated  in  this 
study  was  "reduce  the  class  load."  Also,  Katrln  Zalewski  wanted  to  "cut  out  a 
lot  ot  nonsense  programs  . . let  the  teacher  be  in  charge.”  Carol  Frances 
spoke  at  length  about  the  need  to  improve  the  special  education  programs. 

Do  away  with  ESE  consultants  and  give  them  students. ...  She  should  be 
working  with  the  LD  children  a certain  amount  of  time,  and  she  should  not 
be  coming  into  the  classroom  and  telling  the  teacher  what  to  do.  Because 
the  classroom  teacher  already  knows  how  to  do  it.  She  has  all  the  resources. 
She  doesnl  need  someone  to  come  In  and  tell  her.  She  knows  what  is  wrong 
with  that  child.  What  she  needs  is  help  with  that  child  so  that  she  can  work 
with  her  other  children.  With  the  number  of  students  we  have  now,  this  is 
outrageous.  We  have  taken  one  leap  backwards  in  education. 


She  had  additional  comments  and  suggestions: 


- get  students  with  behavior  problems  out  of  the  classroom  and  teach 

them  one-to-one 

- limit  the  number  of  LD  students  in  a regular  class  (no  more  than  three) 

- make  administrators  more  visible  to  LD  teachers 

- stop  diagnosing  emotionally  handicapped  students  as  LD  when  they 
should  be  EH 


Oh.  and  I would  change  the  gifted  program,  too.  We  also  need  to  have  some 
ot  those  children  in  the  regular  classrooms  so  that  some  of  our  bright 
students-you  know,  the  ones  who  tall  into  the  120-127  IQ  range  and  don't 
qualify  for  the  gifted  program-that  were  one,  two  points  off-those  children 
need  to  have  someone  to  feed  off  of.  Those  children  are  brighter  than  many 
of  the  gifted  students.  And  this  gifted  student  may  not  be  as  gifted  in  some 
areas  as  this  bright  student  is  who  didn't  qualify.  You  know,  one  may  be  more 
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creative.  This  little  guy  could  probably  come  up  the  reasons  tor  it,  while  this 
other  guy  actually  invents  it.  They  teed  oil  the  creativity  ot  the  gifted  student 
I think  sometimes  that  I forge!  and  I have  to  remind  myselt  what  gifted 
is  tor.  It's  for  those  with  potential,  not  always  the  best  students.  With  some 
of  them,  you  wonder  why  they’re  in  gifted.  You  have  to  remember  that  it's 
for  the  potential,  not  for  what  they're  accomplishing.  Some  of  these  children, 
I've  had  them  where  they  do  absolutely  nothing,  yet  they’re  incredibly  bright 
students.  So  we  have  to  let  them  in  gifted.  But  I don't  think  they  should  be 
self-contained.  I've  had  my  own  child  in  the  gifted  program.  He  was 
constantly  saying,  "They  think  of  us  as  nerds."  And  here  he  is,  the  athlete, 
the  good  looking  one,  not  anything  you  would  term  "a  nerd."  But.  they  are 
separated  and  given  the  best,  which  breeds  resentment.  Not  only  from  the 
child,  but  the  families  of  the  other  students  who  are  just  a niche  below.  It 
doesn’t  even  matter  if  they  are  average,  they  should  have  the  program 
available  to  them,  too.  Maybe  this  average  student  has  a real  gift  for 
drawing,  but  he's  not  being  pulled  out  or  anything  because  he  didn't  get  a 
high  enough  score  on  the  WISC-R.  That's  a verbal  score  anyway.  It  tells 
how  you  might  do  academically.  I think  there  are  a tot  of  things  people  can 
be  gifted  in.  I don't  like  the  idea  that  they  are  separated,  especially  in  the 
primary.  I think  that  is  terrible. 


Question  6,  Additional  Probes,  Guide  1 , solicited  responses  about  the 
role  of  the  principal  in  the  instructional  organization  of  the  schools.  An  effective 
principal  demonstrates  leadership  though  clear  communication  of  goals  and 
expectations,  and  demonstrates  involvement  in  the  instructional  program  of  the 
school  (Andrews,  & Soder.  1987).  Had  the  principals  in  these  schools  clearly 
articulated  their  goals  and  expectations  for  Instruction?  Did  the  teachers  know 
how  the  principal  felt  about  this  issue? 

6.  How  would  your  principal  like  you  lo  arrange  your  students  tor 


instruction ? 
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Although  the  teachers  at  Median  Elementary  did  not  know  what  the 
principal  expected  in  terms  ot  instructional  grouping.  Ms.  Frances  expressed 
her  sense  ot  professional  support. 

He  has  never  really  said,  not  to  my  knowledge  anyway,  to  arrange  them  in 
any  certain  way.  He  knows  that  you  are  a professional  and  he  allows  you 
to  do  what  you  feel  is  the  best  thing  for  your  students 

Ruth  Long- 

Well,  I don't  really  know.  You  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  child  and  you 
try  to  do  the  best  that  you  can  for  each  one.  I try  to  have  them  work  on  their 
levels.  That  doesn't  mean  lower  expectations  for  them,  but  that  they're  not 
frustrated  or  discouraged-that  they  can  feel  success  and  feel  that  they're 
accomplishing  something. 


Like  the  teachers  at  Median  Elementary.  Shavette  Williams  and  Katrin 
Zalewski  from  Inner  City  Elementary  did  not  know  how  the  principal  expected 
them  to  group  students  for  instruction.  According  to  Shavette  Williams.  "Well.  I 
arrange  them  the  way  I want  to  arrange  them."  Ms.  Zalewski,  however,  did 
acknowledge  some  expectations  from  her  principal. 

We  are  expected  to  work  with  the  students  at  their  instructional  level,  but  I 
don't  think  it  really  matters  how  we  do  that.  For  Chapter  I though,  we  are 
supposed  to  use  cooperative  learning  groups. 


The  only  school  at  which  the  teachers  spoke  with  some  clarity  about  the 
principal's  expectations  for  instructional  grouping  was  Suburban  Elementary. 
Both  of  the  teachers  knew  it  was  expected  by  the  principal  that  cooperative 
learning  would  be  part  of  their  instructional  programs.  Observations  of  the 
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teachers'  classrooms  indicated  that  Ms.  Monroe  used  cooperative  learning 
groups  occasionally  tor  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics  instruction. 
According  to  Ms.  Monroe.  "All  of  us  have  been  trained  in  cooperative  learning 
and  our  principal  was  one  of  the  trainers.  She  sometimes  goes  into  the  classes 


Ms.  Thompson  was  a strong  proponent  of  cooperative  learning  groups 
and  said  she  used  them  as  her  primary  instructional  grouping  strategy.  The 
desks  in  her  classroom  were  arranged  in  groups  of  four  or  five  to  facilitate  the 
groups. 


Not  all  of  the  teachers  do  it,  but  our  principal  expects  to  see  us  use 
cooperative  learning  groups  at  least  some  of  the  time.  Otherwise,  I can 
really  do  what  I think  is  best.  But  that  is  just  a wonderful  approach  and  it 
makes  the  kids  feel  good  about  what  they  are  doing.  No  one  has  to  be  left 
behind  when  you  use  cooperative  learning  groups. 


The  five  parts  of  Question  8,  Additional  Probes,  Guide  1 , addressed 
personal  perspectives  on  grouping  arrangements.  They  were  designed  to 
allow  the  teachers  to  reflect  on  their  own  past  experiences  with  grouping 
arrangements  and  their  personal  feelings  associated  with  the  experiences. 

8a.  How  did  your  teacher  teach  reading  when  you  were  in  second  grade? 

Carol  Frances-- 

It  was  unbelievable.  I think  we  had  60  students.  It  was  a Catholic  school  and 
we  never  moved.  There  were  no  problems.  They  just  never  let  a problem 
in.  If  you  were  a problem,  you  weren't  at  the  school.  In  high  school,  they  just 
took  out  the  whole  bottom  third,  there  were  no  problems.  They  were  just 
educating  the  students  who  were  on  grade  level  and  above.  In  second 


grade,  il  was  just  a whole  group.  She  called  on  you  and  she  read  certain 
passages.  We  read  in  order,  as  I recall.  We  went  down  the  rows.  You  could 
just  go  to  your  paragraph  and  read  your  paragraph  real  quick.  You  knew 
what  was  coming  so  you  could  read  ahead  and  be  ready 

Ruth  Long-- 

- In  little  reading  groups. 

Shavette  Williams- 

- I'm  not  sure.  I can't  remember  way  back  then.  That  was  long  ago.  I 
remember  spelling.  I don't  remember  reading  groups.  She  probably  taught 
us  all  together,  I just  don't  remember. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 

- 1 wasn't  in  the  United  States  in  second  grade. 

Linda  Monroe- 

- We  had  reading  groups,  I think. 

Judy  Thompson- 
- 1 cant  really  remember. 


8b.  How  did  your  teacher  teach  reading  when  you  were  in  the  fourth  grade? 

Carol  Frances- 

II  seems  to  me  that  it  didn't  change  from  how  we  were  taught  in  second  grade 
which  I described  earlier.  The  group  was  just  smaller.  It  was  a very 
controlled  group. 

Ruth  Long- 

We  were  taught  in  reading  groups. 

Katrin  Zalewski  -- 

I was  9 or  10  years  old.  It  was  my  first  year  speaking  English  and  I had  a 
difficult  time.  It  was  my  first  year  in  public  school,  my  first  time  in  an  all 
English  speaking  community  and  classroom.  It  was  heart-breaking, 
tormenting.  It  was  awful  because  I was  reading  primer  books  and  flashcard 
words  and  everyone  else  was  reading  from  a book.  But,  I had  a wonderful 
old  bat  of  a teacher  who  just  worked  and  worked.  The  school  was  right 
outside  of  Boston.  My  parents  had  just  come  over  from  the  old  country. 
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How  were  the  students  grouped  in  Poland? 

I don't  think  we  were  grouped-  at  least  not  that  I can  remember.  I could  be 
totally  wrong  on  that  one,  but  I don't  think  so.  It  was  just  a large  group.  You 
knew  it  you  were  a problem,  but  you  didn't  know  exactly  where  you  fit. 

Linda  Monroe- 

I think  we  went  around  the  room  and  each  read  a paragraph.  Then  we  did 
workbook  pages.  I would  much  rather  have  really  read  something. 

JudyThompson- 

I spent  most  of  my  time  talking,  if  we  had  reading  Instruction,  I probably 
talked  my  way  through  it. 


8c.  What  group  were  you  in? 

None  of  the  teachers  remembered  which  reading  group  she  had  been  in, 
if  any.  Only  Katrin  Zalewski  had  had  problems  with  reading  (after  she  had 
come  to  the  United  States).  The  experience  was  still  vivid  in  her  mind  and  she 
became  quite  animated  when  she  described  how  terrible  she  felt  when  she 
could  not  "keep  up  with  the  others."  Carol  Frances  said  that  she  just  knew  that 
she  was  "a  good  reader,"  but  she  wasn't  sure  how  she  knew.  The  four  other 
teachers  expressed  in  various  ways  the  opinion  that  they  must  have  been 
average  or  good  readers  because  they  remembered  the  students  who  were 
poor  readers  and  they  weren't  "one  of  them." 

8c.  Did  you  ever  switch  teachers  in  the  elementary  school? 

8d.  What  did  you  think  about  it? 

Ms.  Zalewski  reported  that  her  American  school  had  been 
departmentalized  K-5  and  she  had  enjoyed  moving  from  teacher  to  teacher  for 
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the  different  subjects.  The  other  live  teachers  said  they  had  been  in  self- 
contained  classes  through  at  least  the  sixth  grade. 

Guide  2 

The  second  interview  guide  (Appendix  D.  Interview  Guide  #2)  consisted 
of  five  quotes.  Each  of  the  quotes  was  typed  on  a 5"  X 8"  card.  (The  author's 
name  was  not  included  on  the  card.)  The  following  directions  were  given  to  the 
interviewee  by  the  interviewer: 

I'm  going  to  read  some  statements  to  you  which  are  also  on  the  cards 
which  I will  put  in  front  of  you,  one  at  a time.  I'd  like  you  to  reflect  aloud 
about  the  statements  and  I will  audiotape  your  thoughts. 

The  card  was  then  placed  in  front  of  the  teacher  while  the  interviewer  listened 
and  recorded  the  responses. 

Each  of  the  quotes  to  which  the  key  Informants  were  asked  to  respond 
expressed  a sentiment  related  to  a need  or  obligation  to  provide  all  children  with 
a high  quality  education. 

1.  What  the  best  and  wisest  parents  want  tor  their  own  child,  that  must  the 

community  want  tor  all  of  its  children.  John  Dewey 
Both  teachers  at  each  ot  the  three  schools  agreed  with  Dewey's 
statement.  The  response  of  Shavette  William  was  typical. 

A good  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  community ...  to  be  responsible, 
to  be  willing  to  push  for  the  education  of  all  children.  Those  who  know  what 
is  good  need  to  push  for  what  is  best  for  all  kids. 


2.  The  relationship  between  the  quality  ol  education  and  nathnal  economic 
growth  suggests  that  increasing  the  quality  of  education  - particularly  for 
the  most  disadvantaged  students  may  in  itself  lead  to  increased 
productivity.  (Oakes,  1990,  p.  xiv-xv) 

Four  ol  the  six  teachers  did  not  respond  to  the  quote  beyond 
expressing  contusion  over  what  the  author  was  trying  to  say.  The  two 
teachers  from  Suburban  Elementary,  Linda  Monroe  and  Judy  Thompson, 
spoke  at  length.  Linda  Monroe  was  concerned  that  whether  the  national 
economy  was  good  or  bad,  "education  always  comes  out  getting  the  least." 

Alter  a lengthy  discussion  of  the  economic  issue,  she  said, 

I would  say  that  the  better  the  education  that  any  child  receives,  the  better 
chance  we're  going  to  have  a better  economy.  Because  when  they  leave 
school,  they're  able  to  get  and  hold  a job  and  be  a productive  member  ot 
society.  As  long  as  they're  paying  taxes,  that  money  comes  back  to  help 
other  people  . But,  I don't  know  it  there  is  a direct  correlation  there. 


Ms.  Thompson  agreed  that  it  was  important  to  improve  the  quality  ot 
education  lor  disadvantaged  children. 

We  need  to  provide  a better  environment  and  more  help  for  these  particular 
students  to  increase  productivity.  I think  it's . . . important  to  set  these  kids 
up  tor  success  early  on.  For  instance,  our  pre-kindergarten  program.  It's 
good  that  we're  targeting  those  kids  and  providing  the  parents  with  education, 
too.  It's  important  that  we  teach  them  how  to  parent  and  how  to  deal  with 
education-tor  them  to  understand  that  education  is  not  just  at  school.  There 
is  a breakdown  with  the  home  situations  of  our  students.  I think  many 
parents  teel  that  education  is  the  sole  responsibility  ot  the  school  system  and 
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they  don't  see  that  as  a bridge.  I think  our  school  is  particularly  good  at 
building  that  bridge,  but  I don't  think  we  are  typical.  Other  schools  see  it  as, 
"This  is  your  job  and  it's  not  my  job." 

3.  We  want  rigorous  and  demanding  schools  in  which  children  can't 
simply  slide  or  get  through.  And  we  want  serious  and  committed 
students  who  are  respectful  ot  their  schools  and  teachers.  Yet,  society 
constrains  these  goals,  with  its  low  regard  lor  hard  Intellectual  work. 
(Oakes,  1990,  p.  2) 

There  were  two  central  themes  to  the  teachers'  responses  while 
reflecting  on  this  quote:  (a)  many  students  don't  work  hard  enough,  and 
(b)  there  are  different  kinds  of  students  (e  g.,  college-bound  and  noncollege- 
bound,  mediocre  and  "upper  end  of  the  spectrum")  and  schools  address  the 
needs  of  only  one  of  the  contrasting  groups  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  This 
comment  by  Shavette  Williams  illustrates  the  first  theme: 

A lot  of  students  are  just  getting  by  and  when  its  time  to  graduate,  they  don't 
get  a degree  and  the  students  aren't  ready  for  the  world. 

These  comments  from  the  reflections  of  Linda  Monroe  and  Judy 
Thompson  illustrate  the  second  theme,  but  from  contrasting  perspectives: 

Linda  Monroe- 

I think  that  especially  in  high  school,  everything  is  aimed  at  the  kids  who  are 
going  to  college,  and  the  vast  majority  of  kids  don't  get  to  go  to  college. 

Judy  Thompson- 

I do  believe  more  emphasis  is  put  on  mediocrity  rather  than  celebrating 
those  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum. 
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4.  These  urban  changes  are  part  of  two  major  shifts  that  have  profound 
implications  tor  the  future  of  the  common  school.  Overall,  larger 
proportions  of  poor  and  minority  children  enroll  in  public  schools  each 
year.  At  the  same  time,  middle-class  whites-often  older  and  more 
affluent  than  earlier  generations  of  parents  of  school-aged  children- 
increasingly  choose  private  education.  (Oakes,  1990,  p.  5) 

All  ot  the  teachers  disagreed  with  this  statement.  Their  reasons  tor 
disagreeing  included  the  following: 

- I haven't  seen  that  here. 

- We  don't  have  many  private  schools  in  the  area. 

- There  is  no  money  to  support  private  schools. 

- We  have  a good  public  school  system  here  and  there  is  no  need  for 
a private  one. 

• Maybe  that  happens  in  larger,  urban  school  districts,  but  not  here. 

5.  The  benefits  of  gifted  programs  do  not  result  from  clustering  children. 
Rather,  gifted  programs  are  outstanding  because  they  marshal 
challenging  curriculum,  higher  expectations,  better  teachers, 
enrichment,  and  so  on.  (Oakes.  1990,  p.  202) 

When  asked  to  respond  to  Oakes'  assertion  that  the  benefits  of  gifted 
programs  did  not  come  from  the  grouping  the  high  ability  students  together; 
rather,  it  was  the  result  of  superior  teachers  and  instruction  (i.e..  it  was  not  the 
students,  but  what  happened  tg  the  students),  only  Shavette  Williams  and 
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Kalrin  Zalewski  agreed  with  Oakes.  These  two  teachers  were  tram  Inner  City 
Elementary  with  its  high  percentage  ot  students  living  in  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  families.  They  had  also  worked  with  the  inclusive 
Chapter  I instructional  delivery  model.  Ms.  Williams  was  not  in  favor  of  special 
programs  for  gifted  students.  She  also  questioned  if  students  staffed  into  the 
program  were  truly  gifted.  According  to  Ms.  Wiliams, 

I think  they  should  do  away  with  the  gifted  program.  I was  never  really  in 
favor  of  the  gifted  program. 

Do  you  think  challenging  curriculum,  higher  expectations,  better 
teachers,  enrichment,  and  so  on  should  be  ottered  to  all  students? 

Yes. ...  But  I really  don't  feel  that  gifted  children  in  the  program  are  that 
gifted.  Probably  a push  from  the  parents. 

Are  there  other  students  who  would  benefit  from  those  things? 

Most  definitely.  If  they  did  away  with  the  gifted  program  and  those  kids  were 
in  the  classroom,  you'd  have  to  design  a different  program  at  your  school. 

Other  students  would  see  them  as  leaders.  Teachers  would  try  to  reach 
all  the  students  in  the  classroom.  It  would  be  just  the  same  as  it  is  now  with 
disadvantaged  children--you  design  a curriculum  for  them.  You  keep  them 
in  your  class.  Why  do  you  send  gifted  children  off? 

Ms.  Thompson's  reflections  were  more  similar  to  those  of  the  three 
remaining  teachers:  Ms.  Monroe.  Ms.  Frances,  and  Ms.  Long.  The  following 
conversation  with  Ms.  Thompson  shows  some  of  the  conflict  and  confusion 
the  teachers  seemed  to  be  feeling  about  the  gifted  program  and  the  need  for 
challenging  curriculum  and  an  enriched  learning  environment  for  all  students. 
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Oh,  I think  that  to  say  that  gifted  students  have  better  teachers,  I have  a 
problem  with  that.  To  say  the  curriculum  is.  and  should  be,  more  challenging 
tor  gifted  students,  that's  OK.  But  I think  some  of  that  curriculum  should  be 
applied  to  the  regular  classroom  as  well.  Thinking  skills  activities  seem  to 
be  reserved  for  gifted  classes-perhaps  teachers  only  feel  they  are  reserved 
for  gifted  students.  I do  believe  that  gifted  children  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  a classroom  that  deals  with  their  particular  needs 

Should  students  quality  for  the  gitted  program  on  the  basis  ol  their  IQ 


looking  for  that  spark  in  students-  that  ability  to  think,  that  desire  to  leam, 
that  little  extra  bit,  that  looking  at  things  differently  than  other  students  do- 
- more  in  depth,  more  diverse  than  the  normal  student  does. 


Should  any  student  who  wants,  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  gitted 
program? 

Yes,  but  it's  an  individual  kind  of  thing.  If  you  are  looking  at  the  definition  of 
giftedness,  you  are  looking  at  uniqueness.  Well,  I guess  every  child  is 
unique.  I realize  that,  but  I'm  talking  about  the  fact  that  if  you  put  those 
children  in  a gifted  class,  the  expectations  for  those  children  are  going  to  be 
higher  than  the  expectations  for  children  in  the  regular  classroom.  That's  the 
way  it's  set  up.  So,  if  the  child  and  the  parent  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  to 
go  Into  a situation  to  compete  with  children  who  have  a high,  innate 
intellectual  capacity,  then  I think  they  should  be  given  a chance.  But  we  need 
to  watch  the  self-esteem  part  of  the  child. 

What  would  happen  if  a student  wanted  to  enter  the  program  who  was 
not  very  smart? 

That  wouldn't  be  very  good.  Gifted  students  have  to  have  some  awareness 
and  some  understanding  of  all  types  of  students  because,  after  all,  they  need 
to  leam  to  function  In  the  real  world.  If  we  do  allow  the  parents  to  decide,  what 
we  have  to  be  careful  about  is  the  parent  wanting  the  child  to  be  in  the 
program  as  a status  symbol.  If  that's  the  reason,  how  do  you  judge  that? 

. . Unfortunately,  that  puts  pressure  on  the  poor  kid  to  perform  in  ways, 
maybe,  that  the  child  is  not  capable  of.  If  a child  really  is  not  capable,  in  terms 
of  intelligence,  who  knows? ...  A gifted  child  might  say,  "I  don't  want  to  do 
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that  because  I'm  not  going  to  be  capable  of  doing  that."  just  because  part  of 
her  personality  says,  "I  don't  believe  I can  do  it."  They're  atraid  to  fail, 
because  they  are  so  achievement-oriented  and  competitive.  It  really  is  hard 
to  know  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Guide  3 

After  a review  of  the  interview  data  collected  tram  Guides  1 and  2.  and 
the  classroom  observations.  Guide  3 was  developed  to  collect  additional  data  in 
a format  similar  to  Guide  1 . This  provided  a picture  of  the  changes  in 
perspectives  and  instructional  grouping  practices  that  had  occurred  overtime. 
The  interviews  with  key  informants  using  Guide  3 (see  Appendix  E)  were 
completed  alter  teachers  had  completed  the  Initial  district  training  tor  school 
improvement  and  participated  in  the  school  improvement  process  for  more  than 
18  months. 

1.  How  has  Ihe  implementatbn  ol  Ihe  school  improvement  model  based  on 

effective  schools  research  changed  or  affected  your  perspectives  as  a 
teacher? 

Two  of  the  teachers,  Carol  Frances  and  Shavette  Williams,  did  not  think 
the  school  improvement  process  had  changed  their  perspectives.  Carol 
Frances  felt  that  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  school  improvement  process 
kept  her  from  doing  other  things  that  needed  to  be  done.  "It  has  used  a lot  of 
our  time— it  has  used  more  time  that  we  really  could  have  been  using  to  do 
other  things.”  Unlike  Ms.  Frances,  Shavette  Williams  did  not  feel  that  the 
school  improvement  training  and  process  had  been  a waste  of  time.  She  said 
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she  had  always  had  a good  perspective  and  the  school  Improvement  training 
and  process  had  only  reinforced  what  she  already  believed. 

Ruth  Long,  the  fourth  grade  teacher  from  Median  Elementary,  did  not 
agree  with  her  fellow  teacher,  Carol  Frances,  that  it  had  been  a waste  of 
time.  According  to  Ms.  Long,  "Working  together  and  trying  to  effect  school 
improvement--!  think  it  has  helped  me."  She  no  longer  believed  the  principal 
had  sole  resonsibility  for  the  school  improvement  process. 

Katrin  Zalewski,  Inner  City  Elementary,  responded  that  it  had  helped 
her,  and  other  teachers'  as  well.  She  felt  more  responsible  for  what 
happened  in  the  classroom. 

It  has  given  teachers  much  more  say  at  the  school  level  for 
implementing  new  programs  and  for  what  happens  in  the  classroom- 
more  of  what  you  would  like  to  do  in  the  classroom. 

The  teachers  from  Suburban  Elementary,  Linda  Monroe  and  Judy 
Thompson,  were  pleased  with  the  process,  the  changes  in  their  personal 
perspectives,  and  what  had  happened  at  their  school.  In  their  responses, 
both  teachers  described  a more  child-centered  approach.  They  felt  they  had 
gotten  to  the  "meat"  of  school  improvemenl 
Linda  Monroe- 

Well,  I think  that  our  school  has  focused  on  trying  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  specific  students.  Instead  of  trying  to  do  what  everyone  else  says 
we're  supposed  to  do,  we're  able  to  take  some  risks  and  do  on  a larger  scale 
what  we  believe  needs  to  be  done. 


Judy  Thompson- 

Helped  me  focus  on  some  things.  At  first,  in  the  infancy  stages,  the 
changes  were  innocuous.  Now  we  re  getting  to  the  meat  of  it.  I feel  like  I'm 
finally  in  vogue.  We  focus  on  the  child  now,  not  on  the  printed  page 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  student.  It  is  a much  more  child-centered 
approach. 

2.  How  has  il  changed  Ihe  way  you  leach  ? 

According  to  Carol  Frances,  "It  really  hasn't,"  and  Judy  Thompson, 

"Not  a whole  lot.”  Ms.  Frances  and  Ms.  Thompson  said  they  already  had 
been  teaching  appropriately  and  they  did  not  see  a need  to  change. 

The  other  teachers  reacted  differently.  The  teachers  from  Inner  City 
Elementary,  Shavette  Williams  and  Katrin  Zalewski,  reported  almost  identical 
changes.  Ruth  Long  felt  she  had  become  more  positive  and  open  to  student 
decision-making. 

Shavette  Williams- 

I use  more  cooperative  learning,  more  Jostens.  My  teaching  is  better.  I use 
more  and  different  strategies.  I do  more  literature  and  whole  language. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 

Well,  new  programs  have  come  along:  direct  teaching,  SRA,  cooperative 
learning,  Jostens.  I really  like  the  integrated  learning  technology. 

Ruth  Long- 

I don't  know.  It’s  hard  to  say.  I think  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  kids' 
decision-making,  it's  more  positive,  and  there  is  less  emphasis  on  the 
negative. 

Of  the  six  teachers,  Linda  Monroe  from  Suburban  Elementary  reported 
changes  most  consistent  with  the  School  Effectiveness  Model;  in  particular,  the 


correlates  ol  Monitoring  Student  Progress  and  High  Expectations  lor  All 
Students. 
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Well,  I think  it  helps  as  tar  as  reports  and  other  information  we  receive.  It 
makes  It  a little  clearer  as  to  what  areas  we  need  to  really  improve  on. 
Before,  a lot  of  the  testing  was,  well,  we  sort  of  gave  the  test  and  then  figured 
that  was  the  end  of  that.  But,  through  the  School  Effectiveness  Model,  we've 
been  able  to  say,  "OK,  this  is  an  area  that  we  need  to  be  attuned  to  or  make 
sure  that  all  the  students  understand  it  better."  Again,  it  helps  me  because 
I know  better  where  to  focus  my  attention. 


3.  Describe  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  philosophy. 

“teaching  for  learning  for  all. " 

The  six  teachers  agreed  that  there  were  no  disadvantages.  Only  Carol 
Frances  did  not  describe  some  advantage  to  the  philosophy. 

Carol  Frances- 

There  really  aren't  any  disadvantages. 

Ruth  Long- 

It  is  an  advantage.  All  children  can  learn.  Sometimes  it’s  just  difficult.  If 
you  believe  they  can  learn,  they  always  seem  to  come  through  for  you. 

Shavette  Williams- 

The  advantage  is  that  no  one  is  excluded,  everyone  can  learn— from  the 
lowest  to  enrichment. 


Katrin  Zalewski- 

I really  don't  see  any  disadvantage.  It  is  soundly  based;  it  should  be 
practiced. 


Again,  Linda  Monroe  seemed  to  h 
Effective  Schools.  Judy  Thompson,  the  i 


’ internalized  the  philosopy  of 
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Elementary,  also  captured  a critical  aspect  ot  the  philosophy  when  she  said. 
"We  assume,  expect,  all  students  to  learn." 


I don't  know  that  there  are  any  disadvantages.  This  particular  year  I am  on 
the  High  Expectations  Correlate  Committee  and  I think  the  philosophy  ot 
"Teaching  (or  learning  tor  all,"  would  come  under  that  correlate.  The  tact  that 
we  expect  that  all  the  children  will  be  able  to  accomplish  their  goals  is 
important.  It  may  be  done  at  different  times  and  they  may  not  get  it  within 
the  particular  year  that  the're  with  you.  But  all  of  them  can  learn,  and  they 
will  leam.  We  should  expect  it.  We  can’  just  say,  "Oh  well,  this  person  has 
trouble  with  that,  he  can't  get  this,  so  oh  well,  and  move  on.  Maybe  he'll  get 
it  next  year,"  that  kind  of  thing.  Also,  a different  way  of.  Instead  of  a child 
trying  to  learn  by  the  way  we  teach,  to  change  our  teaching  to  the  way  the 
child  learns  the  best. 

Judy  Thompson-- 

The  advantage  is  looking  at  students  as  abte  to  leam,  not  can  they  leam.  It's 
a positive  versus  a negative  way  of  looking  at  students.  We  assume,  expect 
students  to  learn.  We  have  to  decipher  where  they  are.  There  are  still 
teachers,  however,  who  don't  believe  it.  There  really  are  no  disadvantages 


4.  Please  describe  how  you  organize  your  students  for  instruction. 

(Probe  reading,  mathematics,  other.) 

Changes  had  been  made  in  the  instructional  organizational  patterns  at 
each  of  the  three  schools.  Although  Ms.  Frances's  description  of  her 
instructional  organization  did  not  reflect  much  change,  observation  of  her 
teaching  showed  that  some  changes  had  occurred.  She  no  longer  had  her 
students  seated  in  dusters  only  with  those  ot  similar  abilities,  she  was  using 
more  appropriate  whole  language  techniques,  and  she  was  using  cooperative 
learning  groups. 
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I organize  reading  in  a whole  group  and  then  work  separately  with  tour  little 
ESE  kids.  In  math,  I work  with  the  whole  group  and  a volunteer.  We  do  some 
cooperative  learning. 

How  do  you  arrange  the  kids  into  their  cooperative  learning  groups? 

Well,  it's  really  a modified  cooperative  learning  thing.  We  work  in  small 
groups  and  solve  problems.  I do  it  about  once  a week. 


For  reading  instruction,  the  fourth  grade  students  were  no  longer 
divided  into  tracks  and  assigned  to  different  teachers  based  on  ability.  They 
continued  to  be  tracked  that  way,  however,  for  mathematics  instruction. 

Within  her  own  class,  Ms.  Long  continued  to  organize  the  students  into 
reading  groups  based  on  ability.  Students  did  not  move  from  group  to  group. 

In  reading,  I have  two  groups,  the  regular,  Connections,  and  the  Reading 
Express.  [ Connections  is  the  regular  basal  reading  series  published  by 
Macmillan.  Express  is  the  Macmillan  basal  series  designed  for  students 
who  are  working  below  grade  level.]  They  all  stay  with  me  in  my  class,  but 
I work  with  them  in  different  groups.  In  mathematics,  we  group  them  by 
ability  into  five  levels  and  each  fourth  grade  teacher  takes  a different  level. 
We  do  some  cooperative  learning  groups. 


Again,  the  teachers  from  Inner  City  were  very  similar  in  their 
responses.  Both  Ms.  Williams  and  Ms.  Zalewski  talked  about  flexible 
grouping  patterns  based  on  students’  needs.  They  also  talked  about  using  a 
whole  language  approach  for  reading  instruction,  and  cooperative  learning 


strategies. 
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Shavetle  Williams- 

In  reading  I have  three  groups:  high,  average,  and  low  and  one  works  in 
SRA.  But  my  groups  are  very  flexible.  I use  a lot  of  whole  language  and 
cooperative  learning.  Also,  we  try  to  organize  into  thematic  units.  In 
mathematics,  we  do  a lot  of  cooperative  learning  activities,  a lot  of  hands- 
on  stuff.  That  has  changed  a lot. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 

I use  different  types  of  grouping— direct  instruction,  cooperative  learning, 
some  independent  work.  My  groups  are  flexible.  In  the  cooperative  learning 
groups,  I try  to  have  a high,  an  average,  and  a low.  In  SRA,  it  depends  on 
the  needs  of  the  students.  I try  to  find  out  what  they  need  and  then  group 
them  In  such  a way  that  those  needs  can  be  met. 

Ms.  Thompson,  fourth  grade  at  Suburban  Elementary,  had  made  few 
changes  in  her  instuctional  gouping  patterns.  She  continued  to  use  cooperative 
groups  as  her  primary  pattern  of  organization.  She  had  begun  doing  more 
direct  instruction  prior  to  group  work.  Ms.  Monroe,  however,  had  changed  her 
instructional  patterns  dramatically,  and  talked  enthusiastically  about  further 
changes. 

We  do  a lot  of  cooperative  learning.  This  past  year,  I also  did  cross-grade 
grouping  for  some  of  my  children  who  go  to  third  grade  for  reading  [Ms. 
Monroe  is  a second  grade  teacher  ] Next  year,  we’re  going  to  try  a new 
program.  I'm  going  to  go  to  third  grade  with  my  kids.  We’re  also  going  to 
be  working  with  partners.  I will  be  going  to  third  grade  with  my  partner.  Also, 
we  re  going  to  try  to  stay  in  the  same  area.  We  are  now  with  two  second 
grade  teachers.  We're  going  to  try  cross  grade  grouping,  moving  towards 
a nongraded  sort  of  thing.  We  also  have  a group  that  is  going  to  do 
kindergarten,  two  first  grades,  and  one  second  grade.  [They  want  t0  use  a 
multi-grade  model  similar  to  one  that  is  being  used  at  another  elementary 
school  in  the  district.]  They  seem  to  have  had  good  success  with  their  model 
and  we  had  several  teachers  who  went  to  see  it  and  would  like  to  try  it.  We 
needed  to  have  one  of  the  teachers  that  was  a third  grade  teacher  come  to 
second  so  I had  mentioned  that  I would  like  to  go  with  my  class  this  year.  I 
have  a well-behaved  class  this  year  and  you  know,  sometimes  you  want  to 
go  with  them,  to  pick  up  where  you  left  off.  I thought  I'd  like  to  try  teaching 
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third  grade.  I know  a teacher  that  stayed  with  her  kids  this  year  and  she  Just 
loved  it.  There  were  so  many  advantages  to  it  as  far  as  knowing  right  where 
to  pick  up.  They  wouldn't  have  to  learn  your  rules  and  you  wouldn't  have  to 
go  back  and  find  out  where  they  are.  You  don't  have  to  do  that  stuff,  you  can 
Just  start  and  pick  up  where  they  left  off. 

We  do  whole  language.  We  do  partner  reading.  We  use  cooperative 
learning  mostly.  We  do  group  work,  a lot  of  problem-solving  with  partners. 
I think  it  works  better  sometimes  if  they  have  someone  to  work  with.  With 
our  large  classes.  I have  six  groups  of  five  kids.  It  can  become  unwieldy,  but 
if  they  can  work  with  partners  and  work  one-on-one,  they  enjoy  that.  I have 
children  working  on  different  levels  in  reading,  for  example.  But  I don't  really 
call  them  groups.  I have  a group  that  works  mostly  independently  with 
almost  no  assistance  or  directions  from  me.  They  are  very  good  readers  and 
they  sort  of  go  off  on  their  own.  Then  I have  another  group  that  I work  with 
more.  Also,  I have  a small  group  that  a retired  teacher  comes  in  to  work  with 
one  day  a week.  They  generally  work  with  the  other  kids,  but  they  need  a 
little  extra  time  and  help.  They  are  still  on  a second  grade  level.  I also  have 
a group  that  goes  to  the  third  grade— the  identified  gifted  and  one  other  girl 
that  is  very  smart.  She  didn't  qualify,  but  she  reads  on  a fifth  grade  level.  So. 
I do  that  for  reading  and  we  do  whole  language  on  Friday  where  we  do  group 
things  like  book  publishing  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  do  work  on  skills  still- 
sort  of  a combination  of  whole  language  and  skills.  Some  kids  don't  get  it 
one  way-  so  I want  to  be  sure  they  are  all  learning  what  they  need  to. 

Judy  Thompson- 

I group  heterogeneously.  We  use  a lot  of  cooperative  learning.  In  reading 
we  use  a holistic  approach.  For  example,  we  talk  about  words.  In  math,  if 
the  student  is  really  talented  or  interested  in  some  area,  I tell  them,  "If  you 
want  to  pursue  this.  I'll  work  with  you  in  a club  after  school."  We  don't  go 
chapter  by  chapter  through  the  book. 


5.  Why  did  you  decide  lo  group  students  this  way? 

One  component  of  the  School  Effectiveness  Model  was  research-based 
decision-making.  Had  the  teachers,  individually  or  through  their  school 
improvement  teams,  looked  at  current  educational  research  when  making  this 
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decision?  Were  their  perspectives  and  practices  more  consistent  with  the  goal 
ot  Effective  Schools,  "teaching  tor  learning  tor  all?" 

The  responses  to  this  question  were  similar  for  the  teachers  within  a 
school,  but  different  from  school  to  school,  None  of  the  teachers  talked  about 
professional  journals  or  current  educational  research.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  Ms.  Long  recognized  her  strategies  were  not  effective  with  a portion 
of  her  students,  “But  the  bottom  group  has  not  made  much  progress,"  she  did 
not  express  a need  or  desire  to  change. 

Carol  Frances- 

Because  of  their  differing  abilities. 

Ruth  Long- 

Because  we  have  so  many  different  levels.  We  hate  to  hold  anyone 
back  who  Is  ready  to  move  along.  They  all  seem  to  have  all  moved 
along  except  the  bottom  group.  The  top  two  groups  especially  are  doing 
beautifully,  but  the  bottom  group  has  not  made  much  progress. 


The  responses  of  the  teachers  at  Inner  City  Elementary  focused  on 
meeting  students'  needs  and  ensuring  student  success. 

Shavette  Williams-- 

To  better  meet  their  needs— it's  a different  approach.  The  literature  is  so 
much  better  for  the  kids.  They  learn  better  by  using  the  literature. 

Katrin  Zalewskl- 

I was  really  looking  for  ways  for  the  students  to  have  successes— for 
students  to  participate  in  a way  that  will  be  meet  their  needs  and  provide 
success. 


The  teachers  at  Suburban  Elementary  also  addressed  the  need  tor 
flexibility  and  the  desire  to  meet  student  needs.  Ms.  Monroe  was  very  specific 
about  why  she  had  selected  each  grouping  arrangement.  However,  the 
Suburban  teachers  were  more  focused  on  cooperative  learning  groups  as  a 
critical  instructional  grouping  practice  than  the  Inner  City  teachers. 

Linda  Monroe- 

For  reading  I felt  that  I didn't  really  need  to  start  with  the  ones  that  were 
working  independently  until  after  Christmas.  ...  I wanted  to  pretty  much 
keep  them  as  a large  group. ...  The  ones  who  were  lower  students,  they  still 
used  the  second  grade  book,  but  they  are  using  Reading  Express  with  a 
volunteer  and  they  are  still  working ...  with  me.  It  takes  them  a little  longer 
to  do  it.  After  Christmas,  the  others  were  doing  so  well  that  I felt  I was  holding 
them  back.  For  example,  there  was  no  need  to  introduce  vocabulary 
because  they  already  knew  it.  Therefore,  they  could  go  ahead  and  read  the 
story  and  answer  the  questions.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons.  And  the 
cooperative  learning...they  just  help  each  other.  If  somebody  Is  having 
problems  with  something,  they  are  really  good  about  helping  each  other  and 
explaining  things. ...  The  way  I have  my  cooperative  groups  organized,  I 
have  all  different  levels-two  students  that  are  my  real  high  ones.  one  or 
two  that  are  the  lower,  and  the  rest  are  made  up  of  my  •mediums"  you  might 
call  them.  And  then  sometimes,  just  for  fun,  I'll  say,  “Pick  one  from  each 
group  and  go  off  and  do  something.”  So  they  mix  it  up  a bit.  But,  I do  change 
the  groups  at  least  once  every  nine  weeks.  Usually  It's  at  least  twice  each 
nine  weeks  I keep  the  same  number  In  a group  and  the  same  distribution 
of  high,  medium,  and  low,  but  1 do  try  to  mix  the  groups  up  once  in  a while. 

Judy  Thompson- 

Because  I look  at  life  as  integrated-like  a bouquet  of  wild  flowers.  I want 
all  my  students  to  learn  what  they  need  to  learn  in  school,  but  I also  want 
them  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with  one  another  and  to  help  each  other. 
Children  are  very  good  at  teaching  each  other.  I move  the  kids  around 
alot  in  their  groups-it  just  depends  on  what  we're  doing  and  how  well  the 
groups  are  working  together.  You'd  be  surprised  at  how  well  they  can 
solve  problems  and  come  up  with  wonderful  ideas  when  they  are  working 
together-even  some  of  the  ones  that  you  might  think  were  so  smart. 
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6.  What  are  I he  most  effective  instructional  grouping  strategies  you  have 

The  teachers  responses  were,  as  expected,  similar  to  their  answers  for 
Question  3.  They  grouped  students  in  the  way  they  had  found  to  be  most 
effective.  Table  5.2  on  the  following  page  shows  the  teachers'  self-reported 
most  effective  grouping  strategies  and  their  assessment  of  the  effects  on  their 
high,  average,  and  low  students. 

8.  In  what  ways  does  grouping  students  by  ability  help  or  hinder  the 
students? 

More  than  18  months  after  the  implementation  of  a School  Effectiveness 
Model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research,  Carol  Frances  and  Ruth  Long 
continued  to  group  students  by  ability  because  they  believed  it  was  the  best 
way  to  arrange  them.  Ms.  Frances  had  begun  to  use  cooperative  learning 
groups  some  of  the  time,  but  she  was  not  comfortable  with  the  approach. 

Well,  I try  to  put  one  or  two  high,  two  average,  and  one  low  in  my 
cooperative  groups  and  that  seems  to  work  out  OK.  But  the  students 
need  to  be  grouped  according  to  their  needs.  I try  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  kids,  but  special  students  need  special  classes.  With  all  these 
students  in  our  classes,  it's  really  hard  to  get  to  all  of  them. 

Ruth  Long  explained  her  reasons  this  way,  “I  think  it  helps  the  top  move  along 
at  their  own  pace  and  the  low  group  gets  help  at  their  own  level." 
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Shavette  Williams  was  unsure  in  her  response.  She  wanted  students  to 
be  able  to  move  at  their  own  pace. 

It  helps  them,  if  you  mean  finding  out  what  they  need  so  they  can  work  at  their 
own  pace.  Students  feel  better,  more  comfortable,  when  they  are  achieving. 


The  response  of  Katrin  Zalewski  contained  several  key  phrases  that 
Indicated  her  increased  understanding  of  effective  instructional  grouping 
practices. 

Grouping  students  by  ability  would  hinder  students  if  it  was  the  only  way  you 
grouped  them.  Students  need  to  be  exposed  to  all  levels  of  learning  and  all 
different  kinds  of  students.  You  can't  just  group  them  by  one  ability  and  think 
it  will  always  meet  their  needs  You  have  to  keep  thinking  about  their  needs 
and  then  change. 


The  responses  from  the  teachers  at  Suburban  Elementary  were,  again, 
similar.  Ms.  Monroe  and  Ms.  Thompson  were  proponents  of  heterogeneous 
grouping.  They  used  cooperative  learning  groups  because  they  believed  all 
students  would  gain  academically  and  socially  from  the  arrangement. 

Linda  Monroe- 

They  need  each  other-all  levels.  The  teacher  can't  get  to  all  of  them.  You 
have  to  spend  . time  teaching  them  that  everyone  has  to  contribute  and 
that  it  takes  time  to  help  others  work  out  problems.  That's  where  the  partners 
come  in.  because  they  each  depend  on  each  other.  It  can't  be.  "Well  one 
person  is  going  to  do  this,"  because  the  other  one  just  says,  "No,  I'm  not 
going  to  do  it  all."  That's  the  only  thing  that  sometimes  creates  a problem. 
Every  once  in  a while  you  have  to  really  work  on  that.  But  they  will  all  benefit 
from  the  expertence. 

Judy  Thompson- 

If  you  heterogeneously  group  students  together,  they  can  help  each  other. 
Students  can  get  too  competitive.  Then  you  have  to  help  them  learn  to  work 
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together  If  you  group  just  the  low  together,  sometimes  it  is  terrible,  awful. 
Ifs  the  social  and  academic  skills  They  don't  have  the  good  models  I think 
it's  best  to  group  them  heterogeneously.  It's  not  always  easy  to  meet  the 
needs  ot  all  the  kids  with  so  many  different  students-especially  the  high  kids 
who  get  frustrated  if  they  feel  someone  is  holding  them  back.  But  everyone 
deserves  the  chance  to  learn. 

When  the  initial  guided  interviews  were  conducted,  the  six  teachers  knew 
little  about  the  correlates.  They  had  heard  about  them  in  the  training,  but  they 
were  unable  to  remember  much  about  them  beyond  some  of  the  names.  They 
generally  associated  "Bold  Leadership"  with  the  principal;  "Clear  Academic 
Mission”  with  nothing;  "Safe  and  Orderly  Environment"  with  quiet  hallways  and 
cafeterias;  "High  Expectations  for  All  Students  with  high  CTBS  scores,  and 
"Frequent  Monitoring  of  Pupil  Progress"  with  excessive  paperwork.  After 
receiving  training  in  the  School  Effectiveness  Model,  and  more  than  18  months 
of  involvement  with  the  school  improvement  process,  had  their  understanding 
changed? 

9.  What  do  you  now  think  ot  these  correlates: 

Bold  Leadership? 

Clear  Academic  Mission? 

Sale  and  Orderly  Environment? 

High  Expectations  tor  All  Students? 

Frequent  Monitoring  ot  Student's  Progress? 

Carol  Frances- 

Our  Bold  Leadership  Correlate  Committee  is  confused,  our  Clear  Academic 
Mission  Correlate  Committee  is  going  well,  Safe  and  Orderly  Environment 
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is  confused.  High  Expectations  for  All  Students  is  excellent,  and  Frequent 
Monitoring  of  Student  Progress  is  good. 

Ruth  Long-- 

I am  on  the  Safe  and  Orderly  Correlate  Committee  and  for  the  first 
time  we  have  a real  behavior  management  program  in  the  cafeteria.  The 
other  correlate  committees  are  working  well.  I think.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  their  recommendations  this  year. 

Shavette  Williams- 

We  have  done  a lot  of  work  in  all  those  areas.  Before,  we  were  doing 
many  of  those  things,  but  we  didn't  know  it--we  didn't  know  how  they  fit 
together.  Now.  what  we  do  has  a purpose.  We've  spent  a lot  of  time  on 
monitoring  student  progress  and  it's  starting  to  make  a difference.  T eachers 
have  learned  new  teaching  strategies--not  everyone's  doing  it,  but  we're 
making  progress. 

Katrin  Zalewski- 

I feel  like  a year  ago  I knew  nothing.  Everything  seemed  so 
complicated  and  all  I wanted  to  do  was  teachl  The  Chapter  I training  and  the 
district  training  has  been  wonderful.  I'm  glad  everyone  Is  finally  working 
together.  Our  principal  has  made  a difference.  She  is  always  out  in  the 
community  getting  things  for  us  that  we've  never  had.  I used  to  think  Bold 
Leadership  was  our  administration-the/re  good  people--but  we  are  all 
leaders-part  of  the  same  family.  We  have  a long  way  to  go--at  least  we're 
finally  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Linda  Monroe- 

You  know.  I have  learned  so  much.  When  we  first  went  into  it,  everything 
was  so  vague.  It  was  kind  of  hard  to  figure  out  what  we  wanted  to  do.  Now. 
when  we  look  back  on  it,  we  say,  "Wow!  That  was  nothing  you  know."  WeVe 
gotten  so  much  more  in  depth  and  now  we  sort  of  know  what  they  want  us 
to  do.  But  we're  still  working  on  it.  I'm  sure  it  will  be  five  years  before  we  get 
it  down  the  way  that  it  actually  should  be.  I think  that  maybe  through  the 
different  correlates,  we  have  started  to  fold  in  the  different  things  that  are  part 
of  the  school.  We've  started  to  incorporate  them.  For  example,  our  correlate 
committee,  High  Expectations,  has  started  to  do  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  and 
Teacher  of  the  Month.  We've  sort  of  folded  it  into  the  work  of  the  correlate 
committee.  We're  beginning  to  define  some  of  the  other  jobs  and  putting 
them  under  the  correlates  that  we  think  they  fit  under.  Some  things  could 
go  under  a couple  of  correlates,  but  we  put  them  where  we  think  they  fit  best 
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Judy  Thompson- 

Bold  Leadership:  It’s  changed.  Teachers' understanding  ol  the  correlate 
committee  changed.  Teachers  have  begun  to  teel  that  they  are  the  bold 

Clear  Academic  Mission:  It's  important  to  have  a mission  that  kids  know. 
We  re  adding  'respect1  and  'responsibility'  to  our  school  improvement  plan. 

Sale  and  Orderly  Environment:  It's  number  one.  If  you  don't  (eel  sale,  you 
won't  want  to  learn.  It’s  all  about  environment. 

High  Expectations  tor  All  Students:  This  is  Important.  I don't  think  we've  had 
that  in  the  past.  I think  it  was  selective  expectations. 

Frequent  Monitoring:  Important,  but  use  judiciously.  We've  been  so  hung 
up  on  norm  referenced  testing,  but  we  need  to  be  more  selective  in  what  we 
monitor.  We  need  alternative  types  ol  assignments  so  we  don't  box  kids  up 
into  little  cubicles. 


1 0.  What  would  you  like  to  tell  me  about  teaching  and  kids? 

Carol  Frances- 

I’m  really  having  a very  good  year,  much  better  than  last.  This  is  a nice  group 
ol  kids-not  so  many  discipline  problems 

Ruth  Long- 

We  need  fewer  children  in  the  classroom-instead  ol  so  many  peripheral 
things.  Like  I told  my  children,  if  it  was  just  you  and  me  and  the  dirt,  you  would 
learn.  So  many  just  come  to  school  with  the  attitude  that  they  can't  learn. 
They  almost  come  defeated  before  they  begin  It  is  so  hard  lor  them,  the  way 


Shavette  Williams- 

Teaching  is  better  now  than  it  was.  but  harder.  We  have  Jostens  [an 
integrated  learning  system],  which  is  a plus.  It  is  more  rewarding  to  use 
literature.  We  have  pretty  much  done  away  with  the  basal  except  lor  a lew 


Katrin  Zalewski- 

Whatever  I said  before,  it's  the  same.  It  is  a gift  to  be  a 
and  it  is  hard,  but  it  is  the  best  thing  a person  can  do 


i teacher.  It  is  dynamic 


Linda  Monroe-- 

Ifs  exciting.  It's  constantly  changing,  it's  so  different  tram  when  I first  went 
into  teaching,  that  was  23  years  ago.  When  I started  out,  there  were  not  a 
lot  ot  changes  going  on  at  that  particular  time.  Things  were  pretty  much  just 
the  same  as  they  had  always  been.  Teach,  and  It  the  kids  get  it.  tine.  It  they 
don't,  too  bad.  But  during  the  last  several  years,  things  have  changed  so 
much.  It's  definitely  tor  the  best  tor  the  kids.  I think  that  it  is  more  positive 
and  more  focused  on  the  children.  As  tar  as  feeling  that  every  child  can  get 
it,  it’s  just  the  way  we  approach  it  It  we  approach  it  differently,  then  they're 
going  to  get  it.  When  I first  came  into  teaching,  it  was  almost  like  they  said, 
"Well,  there  are  going  to  be  some  kids  who  you  just  can't  get  to  and  that's 
OK,  it’s  just  the  way  it  is.  It’s  acceptable."  Where  now  it’s.  "You  can  get  to 
them,  you're  just  going  have  to  figure  out  how.”  That  is  a positive  change 
and  a good  feeling  to  know  that  you  can  do  something  to  help-that  the  kids 
can  go  on  and  graduate.  One  of  my  former  students,  in  my  first  class,  was 
down  to  visit.  He  had  graduated  tram  college  and  he's  in  sports  medicine. 
I knew  that  I was  some  little  part,  some  portion,  ot  his  life.  And  maybe,  I was 
the  one  who  helped  him  and  inspired  him  to  go  and  be  what  he  could  be. 

Judy  Thompson- 

I love  to  teach  and  I love  kids.  I never  get  tired  of  learning  tram  the  kids--  they 
are  just  so  beautiful.  I love  to  see  them  get  turned  on  to  learning. 


Observations  in  the  classrooms  of  the  teachers  involved  in  the  study 
were  conducted  over  18  months  from  December  1991  through  May  1993.  The 
observations  were  conducted  to  verify  the  teachers'  accounts  of  instructional 
grouping  practices,  to  provide  additional  information  for  the  development  of 
interview  protocols  tor  Guide  3,  and  to  provide  an  added  dimension  to  be  used 
to  develop  a richer  contextual  analysis  of  instructional  grouping  practices  within 
the  actual  classroom  setting.  The  researcher  arrived  15-30  minutes  early  for 
interview  sessions  to  conduct  informal  observations  of  the  classroom  settings. 


The  observations  included  classroom  layout,  seating  arrangements,  decorations 
or  work  displays,  subject  being  taught,  and  the  instructional  grouping 
arrangements  being  used  by  the  teacher  for  the  lesson  or  activity  observed.  If 
the  researcher  was  on  campus  for  other  reasons,  additional  informal 
observations  were  made.  At  least  one  formal  observation  was  conducted  in  the 
classroom  of  each  teacher  participating.  The  formal  observations  provided  an 
in  depth  perspective  of  the  data  included  in  the  informal  observations.  A total  of 
43  formal  and  informal  observations  were  conducted 

No  significant  discrepancies  were  noted  between  the  observed  grouping 
practices  and  the  teachers'  self-reports  of  practices.  However,  there  were  two 
practices  which  should  be  noted:  (a)  during  most  of  the  observations,  students 
were  in  their  desks  doing  seatwork;  and  (b)  two  of  the  teachers,  Ms.  Frances 
and  Ms.  Zalewski,  seemed  to  be  confused  about  the  difference  between  small 
group  work  and  cooperative  learning.  Both  teachers  reported  using  cooperative 
learning  strategies  when  observations  indicated  students  instead  were  involved 
in  small  group  projects  or  activities  that  were  unrelated  to  cooperative  learning. 

The  classrooms  in  all  three  of  the  schools  were  clean  and  attractively 
arranged.  Bulletin  boards  and  walls  were  decorated  with  seasonal,  holiday,  or 
instructional  materials . Ms.  Williams  and  Ms.  Zalewski  had  prominent  displays 
of  Afro-American  heroes-current  and  historical--which  remained  in  place 
throughout  the  year.  Samples  of  student  work  were  prominently  displayed  in  all 
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classes.  Large  collections  of  books  were  visible  and  accessible.  Ol  the  six 
teachers,  Ms.  Monroe  had  the  least  tidy  classroom.  She  and  Ms.  Thompson 
each  had  a long  formica  counter  near  the  window,  covered  with  science 
materials  and  exhibits  (aquariums,  terrariums,  bones,  plants,  etc  ). 

Classroom  seating  arrangements  differed  among  the  teachers.  Ms. 
Frances,  second  grade  teacher  at  Median  Elementary,  changed  her  seating 
arrangements  often.  Sometimes  the  student  tables  were  in  groups,  sometimes 
in  rows,  and  other  times  they  were  in  a U or  box  shape  Ms.  Long,  fourth  grade 
teacher  at  Median,  usually  had  the  student  tables  in  rows  facing  the  front.  Both 
of  the  teachers  at  Suburban  Elementary.  Ms.  Monroe  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
arranged  the  student  tables  into  groups  with  four  or  five  student  stations  per 
group.  Ms.  Williams  and  Ms.  Zalewski,  teachers  at  Inner  City  Elementary,  had 
student  desks  rather  than  tables.  The  desks  were  usually  arranged  in  rows. 

Ms.  Zalewski's  classroom  was  small;  she  had  more  than  30  students.  The  large 
student  desks  seemed  to  fill  her  room  from  wall  to  wall. 

Documents 

The  documents  that  were  examined  for  this  study  included  the  training 
manual  and  related  materials  of  the  Effective  Schools  Model  implemented  in  the 
Urban  School  district,  lesson  planbooks  of  four  of  the  teachers,  membership 
and  SES  status  reports,  class  rosters,  and  the  three  individual  school 
improvement  plans.  The  information  found  in  Appendix  A was  developed  from 
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a review  of  the  district  Effective  Schools  training  manual  and  related  materials. 
The  videotapes  that  were  part  of  the  training  package  had  been  viewed  by 
teachers  at  each  of  the  six  sites.  Some  of  the  teachers  had  seen  several  of  the 
videotapes  more  than  once. 

School  and  student  demographic  information,  found  in  membership  and 
SES  status  reports,  was  included  in  this  study  in  both  narrative  and  table 
format;  for  example,  Chapter  IV:  Setting,  and  Tables  3-1 . 4-1 , and  4-2. 

Teacher  bibliographic  information  was  developed  as  part  of  the  interview 

Review  of  pertinent  documents,  combined  with  classroom  observations 
and  interviews,  helped  in  the  development  of  converging  lines  of  inquiry.  The 
documents  examined,  especially  the  school  improvement  plans,  contributed  to 
a fuller  understanding  of  school  and  district  program  decisions  that  affected  the 
perceptions  and  practices  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study.  In 
addition,  they  helped  to  corroborate  or  more  fully  understand  information  and 
perceptions  expressed  by  teachers  during  the  interview  process. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  describe  teacher  perspectives  and 
instructional  grouping  practices  alter  the  district-wide  implementation  ot  a 
school  improvement  model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research.  If  large-scale 
school  improvement  efforts  are  to  succeed,  reformers  must  learn  how  to 
influence  teachers'  norms,  practices,  and  beliefs  about  "teaching  for  learning  for 
all  students."  Instructional  grouping  practices  and  strategies  must  be 
implemented  which  meet  the  needs  of  all  students,  and  they  must  be  perceived 
by  teachers  as  both  workable  and  productive. 

Research  has  shown  that  teachers  can  make  a difference  in  the 
academic  achievement  of  their  students  beyond  that  which  can  be  predicted  by 
a student’s  social  or  economic  status,  ethnicity,  gender,  or  educational  level  of 
the  parents.  Those  schools  that  were  effective  had  certain  characteristics  in 
common.  Those  characteristics  were  the  following:  strong  instructional 
leadership;  clean,  safe,  and  orderly  environment;  clear  academic  focus;  high 
expectations  for  all  students;  and  frequent  monitoring  of  student  progress 
(BrookoverS  Lezotte.  1979;  Edmonds,  1979;  Frederlksen  & Bolt,  Beranke,  & 
Newman,  1975;  Rutter,  Maughan.  Mortimore.  & Ousten,  1979,  & Weber,  1971), 
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If  large  scale  school  improvements  efforts  are  to  succeed,  reformers  must  learn 
how  to  influence  teachers'  norms,  practices,  and  beliefs  about  "teaching  for 
learning  for  all  students"  (Levine.  1991). 

Evidence  from  studies  of  between-class  ability  grouping  or  tracking  of 
students  indicated  that  it  was  not  an  effective  approach  for  improving 
achievement.  Rather,  it  tended  to  stratify  students  across  social  and  ethnic 
lines,  and  it  reduced  expectations  for  lower  students  (Slavin.  Karwelt.  & 
Madden,  1989).  However,  in  many  places,  tracking  continued  despite 
overwhelming  evidence  against  it.  The  National  Education  Association,  the 
Governors'  Association,  and  the  Quality  Education  for  Minorities  Network  all 
had  asked  for  the  elimination  of  tracking  in  the  United  States  (Glickman.  1991). 

Urban  School  District  implemented  a school  improvement  model  based 
on  Effective  Schools  research.  It  was  designed  to  develop  the  characteristics 
correlated  with  effectiveness  in  individual  schools  on  a system-wide  basis 
There  was  a need  to  know  how  the  implementation  of  a district-wide  school 
improvement  model  affected  the  perspectives  and  instructional  grouping 
practices  of  individual  teachers  within  the  system.  According  to  Richardson, 
Anders,  Tidwell,  and  Uoyd  (1991),  the  way  teachers  adapted  in  their 
classrooms  related  to  whether  or  not  their  beliefs  matched  the  assumptions 
inherent  in  a new  program.  Could  beliefs,  values,  and  practices  consistent  with 
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the  goal  of  "teaching  for  learning  for  all"  be  developed  by  a program  designed  to 
create  schools  in  which  all  students  learn? 

The  research  was  conducted  at  three  elementary  schools  serving 
socially  and  economically  diverse  student  populations  in  a large  urban  school 
district.  The  primary  sources  of  data  were  guided  interviews  with  one  primary 
teacher  (second  grade)  and  one  intermediate  teacher  (fourth  grade)  at  each  of 
the  three  sites.  Forty-three  interviews  were  conducted  over  an  18  month  period 
from  December  1991  through  May  1993.  Three  seml-structured  interview 
guides  (Appendices  C.  D.  and  E)  directed  the  interviews. 

The  interviews  with  key  informants  were  audiorecorded  and  transcribed 
directly  from  the  audiotapes  onto  HyperQual.  a computer  software  program 
designed  to  thematically  sort  and  re-sort  data.  This  process  was  used  to 
discover  commonalities  and  differences  in  the  perceptions  and  practices  of  the 
six  teachers  involved  in  the  study.  Additional  data  were  obtained  from 
classroom  observations,  informal  interviews,  and  a review  of  pertinent 
documents. 

Conclusions 

This  case  study  sought  to  answer  four  research  questions.  The  following 
sections  provide  a summary  of  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached 
pertaining  to  each  research  question. 


Hpw  Did  Teachers  Group  Students  lor  Instruction  Following  the  Implementation 
g/aSchool Effectiveness  Model? 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  School  Effectiveness  Model  in  the 
Urban  School  District,  the  three  second-grade  teachers  involved  In  the  study 
had  organized  their  students  for  reading  instruction  in  a similar  ways.  Two  of 
the  three  second-grade  teachers,  Ms,  Monroe  and  Ms.  Williams,  divided  their 
students  into  three  groups  (high,  average,  and  low)  within  their  own  classes. 
Each  student  received  reading  lessons  as  a member  of  one  of  the  three  groups. 
Carol  Frances,  and  the  other  second  grade  teachers  at  Median  Elementary, 
divided  the  children  into  ability  groups  or  levels,  and  each  teacher  took  a 
different  level. 

The  three  fourth  grade  teachers  had  somewhat  different  practices  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  the  school  improvement  model,  There  was  a long  and 
well-established  history  of  between-class  ability  grouping  at  Median  Elementary. 
Prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  school  improvement  model,  fourth  grade 
students  were  grouped  by  ability  and  levelled  into  enrichment,  developmental, 
and  preventive  (high,  average,  and  low)  groups,  Teachers  then  decided  who 
would  teach  which  subjects,  and  at  which  levels.  For  example,  in  the  year  prior 
to  the  first  phase  of  school  improvement,  Ms.  Long  had  taught  the  high 
mathematics  students  and  the  low  language  arts  students. 
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Ms.  Zalewski,  fourth  grade  teacher  at  Inner  City  Elementary,  said  her 
grade  level  used  "whole  group  instruction  following  the  scope  and  sequence  of 
the  textbooks"  for  all  subjects,  including  reading  and  mathematics.  She  had  not 
heard  of  cooperative  learning  prior  to  the  initial  school  improvement  training. 

Before  transferring  to  Suburban  Elementary,  Ms.  Thompson  had  taught 
science  as  part  of  a middle  school  team.  Except  for  the  gifted  and  other 
exceptional  education  students  who  were  self-contained,  classes  and  teams  in 
her  middle  school  were  heterogeneously  grouped.  Ms.  Thompson  supported 
that  arrangement.  The  teachers  in  her  middle  school  had  been  trained  in 
cooperative  learning  as  part  of  the  transition  training  when  the  district  moved 
from  a Junior  high  to  a middle  school  concept.  Ms.  Thompson  had  participated 
in  the  training.  According  to  Ms.  Thompson,  cooperative  learning  was  "a  good 
teaching  strategy  and  an  effective  tool  for  teaching  middle  school  students 
academics  as  well  as  social  skills." 

Eighteen  months  after  the  implementation  of  the  school  improvement 
model,  the  second  grade  teachers  involved  in  the  study  grouped  their  students 
in  ways  judged  to  be  more  consistent  with  "teaching  for  learning  for  all."  They 
no  longer  used  only  one  organizational  pattern  for  delivering  reading  Instruction: 
high,  average,  and  low  reading  groups.  Instead,  they  had  begun  using  a variety 
of  approaches.  All  of  them  reported  using  at  least  some  whole  language 
strategies  and  some  cooperative  learning  groups.  Carol  Frances  primarily  used 


whole  group  instruction;  Shavette  Williams,  flexible  grouping  based  on  student 
needs;  and  Linda  Monroe,  cooperative  learning  groups  All  of  them  reported 
varying  their  grouping  patterns  at  least  some  of  the  time. 

The  fourth  grade  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study  also  grouped 
their  students  in  ways  judged  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  goal  of  Effective 
Schools.  Ruth  Long,  Median  Elementary,  had  made  the  least  progress.  The 
fourth  grade  teachers  at  Median  Elementary,  under  her  leadership,  continued  to 
track  students  into  levelled  classes  for  mathematics  instruction.  While  the 
teachers  no  longer  tracked  students  for  instruction  for  other  subjects  areas 
(including  reading  and  language  arts),  Ms.  Long  organized  her  own  students 
into  two  ability-based  reading  groups  within  her  classroom.  She  occasionally 
used  cooperative  learning  groups  tor  social  studies  and  science  activities. 

Like  the  second  grade  teacher  from  Inner  City  Elementary,  fourth  grade 
teacher  Katrin  Zalewski  used  flexible  grouping  arrangements  based  on  student 
needs.  "I  try  to  find  out  what  they  need  and  then  group  them  in  such  a way  that 
those  needs  can  be  met."  She  incorporated  whole  language  strategies  into  her 
reading  program  and  organized  her  students  into  cooperative  learning  groups 
when  she  felt  it  was  instructional^  appropriate  to  do  so. 

Judy  Thompson,  fourth  grade  teacher  at  Suburban  Elementary, 
continued  to  use  cooperative  learning  groups  as  her  primary  instructional 
organizational  pattern.  She  used  a more  holistic  approach  for  reading 


instruction.  She  had  also  organized  after-school  interest  groups  tor  students. 
Participation  of  students  in  the  groups  was  on  a voluntary  basis. 

What  Characterized  Teacher  Perspectives  Regarding  Instructional  Grouping 
Practices  Following  the  Implementation  ol  a School  Effectiveness  Model? 

One  component  of  the  school  improvement  model  implemented  by 
Urban  School  District  was  research-based  decision-making.  The  six  teachers, 
however,  did  not  base  their  instructional  decisions  primarily  on  their 
understanding  of  current  educational  research  or  professional  literature. 

Instead,  their  practices  were  more  reflective  of  what  they  perceived  was 
expected  of  them  by  the  following  groups  or  individuals: 

1.  principal, 

2.  district  staff,  and 

3.  school  community. 

The  teachers  were  characterized  by  a willingness  to  group  and  instruct  students 
In  the  ways  they  believed  were  expected  of  them,  as  long  as  they  did  not  seem 
too  inappropriate  or  difficult  When  teachers  believed  the  principal,  district  staff, 
and  school  community  expected  them  to  teach  for  learning  for  all,  they  tried  to 
do  so.  and  their  instructional  grouping  practices  reflected  that  effort.  Progress 
toward  school  effectiveness  was  made  more  quickly  and  more  easily.  When 
teachers  believed  they  were  expected  to  teach  only  the  more  capable  students. 
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and  "some  students  just  [weren't)  going  to  make  it,"  their  instructional  grouping 
patterns  reflected  those  expectations  and  school  effectiveness  was  impaired. 

The  relative  clarity  and  consistency  among  the  sets  of  expectations  was 
also  a factor  in  creating  more  effective  schools.  Perspectives  and  practices  of 
teachers  were  negatively  affected  if  any  of  the  following  factors  were  present. 

1 . Expectations  of  the  principal  were  not  clear. 

2.  Expectations  of  district  staff  were  not  clear. 

3.  Expectations  of  the  principal  and  district  staff  were 
dissimilar. 

4.  The  most  influential  members  of  the  school  community 
placed  higher  value  on  the  education  of  certain  students. 

The  teachers'  perspectives  also  showed  differences  related  to  the 
achievement  levels  of  the  students.  When  talking  about  high-achieving 
students,  whether  individuals  or  groups,  teacher-talk  focused  on  academics. 
They  did  not  express  concern  about  the  students'  feelings  or  self-esteem,  and 
they  rarely  discussed  students'  families  or  backgrounds  When  responding  to 
questions  about  low-achieving  students,  however,  the  teachers'  answers  were 
longer,  less  focused  on  academics,  more  focused  on  self-esteem  and  home 
background,  and  often  off-track.  Teachers  talked  about  caring  for  the  students 
and  "making  them  feel  loved.”  They  seemed  to  be  saying  that  poor 


background  excused  poor  learning  and  "feeling  good"  look  precedence  ■ 


"learning  good." 

Are  the  Characteristics  ol  Those  Perspectives  Consistent  among  Schools 
Serving  Socially  and  Economically  Diverse  Student  Populations? 

Similarities 

Regardless  ol  the  socio-economic  status  ol  the  students  served  in  the 
school  in  which  they  taught,  teachers  talked  differently  about  high  and  low 
achieving  students.  Also,  in  all  three  schools  the  teachers'  perspectives  on 
instructional  grouping  were  determined  primarily  by  what  they  believed  was 
expected  ol  them  by  the  principal,  district  stall,  and  school  community. 
DiHerences 

Median  Elementary.  Some  ol  the  teachers'  perspectives  on  instructional 
grouping  practices  differed  from  school  to  school.  For  example,  the  teachers  at 
Median  Elementary  said  they  did  not  know  how  the  principal  wanted  them  to 
group  for  instruction,  but  he  supported  whatever  they  did.  Carol  Frances  said 
she  was  expected  to  use  her  own  professional  judgement.  Ruth  Long 
expressed  similar  sentiments.  There  was  no  indication  from  either  teacher  that 
the  principal  had  attempted  to  inform  their  professional  judgement  in  any 
substantial  way.  They  were  also  vague  about  district  level  expectations.  While 
Ms.  Frances  and  Ms.  Long  knew  that  holistic  instruction  and  cooperative 
learning  were  "in,"  they  had  not  linked  them  to  the  school  improvement  effort 
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and  the  goal  of  "teaching  tor  learning  tor  all."  The  two  teachers  had  participated 
in  an  introductory  in-service  on  cooperative  learning;  however,  one  year  later, 
implementation  was  incomplete  and  not  very  elfective.  Neither  teacher 
expressed  a sense  ot  responsibility  tor  teaching  all  children.  Carol  Frances 
often  suggested  that  students  with  problems  should  be  removed  from  the 
regular  classroom  and  placed  in  separate  programs.  Ruth  Long  wanted 
unsuccessful  students  placed  in  a special  school  so  that  they  could  "learn  to 
work  with  their  hands." 

Although  the  expectations  ot  the  principal  and  district  stall  were 
inconsistent  or  not  well  known  to  Ms.  Frances  and  Ms.  Long,  the  expectations 
of  the  school  community  were  quite  clear.  The  most  influential  members  of  the 
school  community  ot  Median  Elementary  were  opposed  to  mixing  students  ot 
differing  abilities  together  for  instruction  because  they  believed  it  would  have  a 
negative  affect  on  high-achieving  students.  They  also  seemed  to  be  concerned 
about  grouping  together  students  of  differing  social  and  economic  status.  In  the 
absence  of  clear,  consistent  messages  from  the  principal  and  district,  the 
expectations  of  the  school  community  were  most  influential  in  determining 
practices. 

The  implementation  of  the  school  improvement  model  at  Median 
Elementary  was  less  successful  than  at  the  other  two  sites.  Eighteen  months 
after  implementation,  the  two  teachers  who  were  involved  in  the  study  were 
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beginning  to  think  differently  about  their  instructional  practices,  but  they  were 
still  guided  by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  possible  for  all  students  to  be 
successful  leamers--that  for  some  students  to  succeed,  others  must  be 
sacrificed.  Rather  than  changing  or  improving  their  own  instructional  practices, 
the  teachers  suggested  separating  or  removing  unsuccessful  students. 

Inner  City  Elementary.  The  student  population  of  Inner  City  Elementary 
was  primarily  minority  and  more  than  90%  of  the  students  were  from  families  of 
low  socio-economic  status.  Many  parents  were  involved  with  the  school 
through  the  volunteer  program,  the  Parent  Center,  and  the  Inner  City  School 
Improvement  Team.  The  influential  members  of  this  school  community  did  not 
express  opposition  to  mixing  students  of  differing  abilities  together  for 
instruction;  however,  there  seemed  to  be  some  resentment  that  gifted  students 
from  Inner  City  Elementary  were  bused  to  a different  school  for  their  educational 
program.  Students  receiving  the  sen/ices  of  Chapter  I or  exceptional  student 
education  were  not  pulled  out  of  the  regular  program.  Chapter  I services  were 
provided  through  an  inclusive,  in-class  model  using  cooperative  learning, 
integrated  curriculum,  instructional  technology,  and  reduced  class  size. 
Exceptional  Student  Education  services  for  students  with  mild  academic  or 
emotional  handicaps  were  provided  through  a consultative  model.  In  this 
model,  students  remained  in  the  regular  classroom.  A teacher  certified  in 
exceptional  education  worked  with  the  classroom  teachers  to  design  individual 
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Instructional  Education  Plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  students.  When 
appropriate,  the  consultative  teacher  worked  with  individual  students  and  small 
groups  within  the  regular  classroom  setting. 

The  two  teachers  from  Inner  City  Elementary  who  participated  in  the 
study,  Shavette  Williams  and  Katrin  Zalewski,  were  clear  about  what  they  felt 
was  expected  of  them  by  their  principal  and  the  district.  They  said  they  were 
expected  to  monitor  pupil  progress  and  to  adjust  their  instruction  accordingly. 
They  met  frequently  with  the  principal  and  other  teachers  to  discuss  students' 
progress.  They  had  participated  in  joint  district/Chapter  I inservice  for 
cooperative  learning,  integrated  curriculum,  and  instructional  technology  as  part 
of  the  school  improvement  process.  Their  perspectives  and  practices  reflected 
their  perceptions  of  these  expectations.  Both  of  the  teachers  organized 
students  for  instruction  based  on  their  assessment  of  student  needs.  Grouping 
arrangements  were  varied  and  flexible.  During  the  last  guided  interview,  Katrin 
Zalewski  said, 

I use  different  types  of  grouping-direct  instruction, 
cooperative  learning,  some  independent  work.  My 
groups  are  flexible — I try  to  find  out  what  they  need 
and  then  group  them  in  such  a way  that  those  needs 

Suburban  Elementary.  There  were  less  than  1%  minority  students  at 
Suburban  Elementary.  More  than  one-half  of  the  students  qualified  for  the 
federally-funded  free  and  reduced  lunch  program  because  they  were  from 
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economically  disadvantaged  families.  Suburban  Elementary  was  a walk-in. 
neighborhood  school.  Parents  were  actively  involved  with  many  areas  ot  the 
school  such  as  the  volunteer  program,  PTA,  Suburban  Elementary  School 
Improvement  Team,  and  Parent  Advisory  Board.  Many  of  them  were  familiar 
with  the  concepts  and  strategies  ot  cooperative  learning.  Some  were  involved 
with  facilitating  cooperative  learning  groups  when  they  served  as  school 
volunteers.  The  influential  members  of  the  school  community  did  not  express 
opposition  to  the  heterogeneous  grouping  ot  students. 

Ms.  Monroe  and  Ms.  Thompson,  the  two  teachers  from  Suburban 
Elementary  who  participated  in  the  study,  seemed  to  be  quite  clear  about  their 
perceptions  of  both  district  and  principal  expectations.  The  greater  influence, 
however,  appeared  to  be  the  principal.  She  had  conducted  cooperative 
learning  training  and  follow-up  coaching  for  her  teachers.  It  was  used 
extensively  in  the  school.  Both  Ms.  Monroe  and  Ms.  Thompson  said  they  used 
it  as  their  primary  instructional  organizational  pattern  because  "it  was  effective 
for  all  students"  and  "it  helped  the  students  academically  as  well  as  socially." 

Ms.  Monroe  and  Ms.  Thompson  perceived  the  expectations  ot  the 
principal,  district  staff,  and  school  community  as  clear  and  consistent.  Although 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  students  they  served  was  different  from 
the  students  at  Inner  City  Elementary,  the  perceptions  and  practices  of  the 
teachers  were  similar.  One  subtle  difference,  however,  was  that  the  teachers 
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from  Inner  City  Elementary  said  they  were  expected  to  group  students 
according  to  the  students'  needs--and  they  did;  the  teachers  trom  Suburban 
Elementary  said  they  were  expected  to  use  cooperative  learning-and  they  did. 
To  What  Extent  Did  the  Perspectives  and  Instructional  Gwwm  Practices  °t 
Ieachers_Becgme  More  Q Wf if  tent  with  msUfMno.m  fboV  $W?nt  Learning 
and  with  the  Effective  Schools  Goal  ot  “Teaching  lor  Learning  lor  All?" 

One  and  one-halt  years  after  the  implementation  of  the  school 
improvement  model  based  on  Effective  Schools  research,  each  of  the  six 
teachers  involved  in  the  study  grouped  their  students  for  instruction  in  ways 
judged  to  be  more  consistent  with  "teaching  for  learning  for  all."  Perspectives 
and  practices  changed,  but  the  changes  did  not  come  quickly  or  equally.  In 
those  schools  where  the  expectations  of  the  principal,  district,  and  school 
community  were  clear  and  consistent,  teachers'  perspectives  and  practices 
were  judged  to  be  more  consistent  with  "teaching  for  learning  for  all."  In  the 
school  where  the  expectations  from  the  different  groups  were  unclear  or  mixed, 
less  progress  was  made  in  moving  teachers'  perspectives  and  practices  closer 
to  the  goal  of  Effective  Schools. 

All  of  the  teachers  were  using  more  whole  language  strategies.  The 
whole  language  approach  to  reading  instruction  was  seen  as  a positive  step 
toward  "teaching  for  learning  for  all"  because  it  provided  learning  opportunities 
for  all  students  and  flexible,  purposive,  ad  hoc  instructional  grouping.  In 


addition,  it  provided  techniques  tor  meeting  the  needs  ot  students  of  differing 
abilities  without  sacrificing  academic  excellence  or  equity. 

The  six  teachers  were  also  using  cooperative  learning  at  least  some  of 
the  time.  The  cooperative  learning  model  presented  through  district  staff 
development  was  similar  to  the  Johnson  and  Johnson  Cooperative  Learning 
Model.  The  typical  grouping  pattern  included  students  from  a variety  of  learning 
levels  and  provided  for  individual  as  well  as  group  accountability. 

Teachers  from  the  three  representative  schools  no  longer  permanently 
placed  students  into  low,  average,  and  high  tracks.  Only  the  fourth  grade 
teachers  at  Median  Elementary  continued  to  group  students  by  ability  as  a 
regular,  instructional  practice  (in  mathematics). 

During  the  last  interviews,  each  of  the  key  informants  was  asked  to 
describe  the  disadvantages  and  advantages  of  the  philosophy  of  "teaching  for 
learning  for  all.”  Not  one  of  the  six  informants  named  a disadvantage  or 
concern.  Ms.  Zalewski's  answer  was  typical  of  the  rest,  ”1  really  don't  see  any 
disadvantage.  It  is  soundly  based  and  should  be  practiced."  Other  comments 
describing  the  advantages  included  the  following: 

"No  one  is  excluded,  everyone  can  learn-from  the  lowest  to  the 
enrichment  student." 

"All  children  can  learn.  Sometimes  it  is  just  difficult.  If  you  believe  they 
can  learn,  they  always  seem  to  come  through  for  you." 
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"The  advantage  is  looking  at  students  as  able  to  learn,  not  ean  they 
learn.  It  is  a positive  versus  a negative  way  of  looking  at  students.  We  assume, 
expect  students  to  learn.  We  have  to  decipher  where  they  are  and  then  teach 

"Also,  [it's]  a different  way  of  teaching.  Instead  of  a child  trying  to  learn 
the  way  we  teach,  to  change  our  way  of  teaching  to  the  way  the  child  learns 

Relationship  of  Findings  to  the  Literature 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  related  to  previous  literature  in  three  broad 
areas:  instructional  grouping,  Effective  Schools,  and  school  improvement. 

Many  studies  have  addressed  these  as  separate  areas,  but  few  have  focused 
on  the  relationships  among  them. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  presented  by  Rowan  and  Miracle  (1983)  showed 
that  students  from  higher  income  families  were  paced  faster  than  lower  income 
students  and  that  pacing  affected  achievement.  When  teacher  input  affected 
placement  of  students  In  tracks,  teachers  tended  to  over-place  high  socio- 
economic students  and  under-place  lower  socio-economic  students  (when 
compared  to  placement  by  ability  or  achievement  test  scores).  Median 
Elementary  was  the  only  one  of  the  elementary  schools  involved  in  the  study  in 
which  students  were  tracked  for  instruction.  The  placement  practices  of  the 
teachers  at  Median  Elementary  were  consistent  with  the  teachers  in  the  Miracle 


and  Rowan  study.  There  were  disproportionately  high  percentages  ot  high 


socio-economic  status  students  in  gifted  and  high-track  classes.  There  were 
disproportionately  high  percentages  of  low  socio-economic  status,  primarily 
minority,  students  placed  in  low-track  classes.  According  to  researchers  (e.  g., 
Allington,  1983;  Brophy  & Good,  1986;  Oakes,  1985;  Pardo  & Raphael.  1991 ; 
Slavin,  1988;  Yates,  1966),  this  low  track  placement  put  these  students  at  a 
significant  educational  and  social  disadvantage. 

The  negative  effects  of  within-class  ability  grouping,  used  by  Ms. 

Williams  and  Ms.  Monroe  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  and  later  by  Ms.  Long 
(as  an  alternative  to  between-class  tracking),  are  less  well  documented  than 
those  of  between-class  ability  grouping  or  tracking.  However,  student 
opportunity  to  learn  and  teacher  expectations  were  clearly  affected.  These 
factors  are  both  among  those  consistently  related  to  student  achievement  by 
Good  and  Brophy  (1986)  and  Haller  and  Davis  (1981). 

In  a study  of  third  grade  children,  DeFord  (1989)  found  that  students 
typically  were  not  placed  in  basal  reading  groups  according  to  their  individual 
needs  as  readers.  Instead,  they  were  assigned  to  a particular  group  for 
convenience  or  on  their  ability  to  pass  a skills  test.  Ms.  Monroe,  Ms.  Williams, 
Ms.  Frances,  and  Mrs.  Long,  the  teachers  in  this  study  who  organized  students 
into  within-class  ability  groups,  expressed  similar  reasons  for  group  assignment. 
As  Ms  Monroe  and  Ms.  Williams  became  more  involved  in  the  school 
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improvement  process,  however,  they  began  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
addressing  students'  needs.  They  moved  away  tram  using  three,  stable 
reading  groups  towards  more  flexible  grouping  practices. 

According  to  Detord  (1 985).  the  ways  teachers  adapt  in  their  classrooms 
relate  to  whether  or  not  their  beliefs  match  the  assumptions  inherent  in  the  new 
program.  The  findings  ol  this  study  are  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  DeFord : 
however,  the  ways  teachers  adapted  to  the  implementation  of  the  new  school 
improvement  model  in  Urban  School  District  appeared  to  be  primarily  influenced 
by  the  expectations  of  principals,  district  staff,  and  school  communities.  One 
explanation  could  be  the  teachers'  beliefs  were  influenced  or  changed  by  the 
principals  and  others.  Another  explanation  could  be  that  the  teachers  placed 
meeting  expectations  above  personal  beliefs. 

Benore  and  Boulus  (1990)  found  that  teachers  seldom  used  professional 
literature-even  when  it  was  readily  available  to  them.  Despite  the  inclusion  of 
research-based  decision-making  as  a component  of  the  school  improvement 
model  implemented  in  the  Urban  School  District,  the  findings  of  this  study  were 
similar.  Teachers  did  not  keep  current  with  educational  research  and 
professional  journals.  Even  when  these  resources  were  easily  accessible, 
teachers  did  not  use  them  as  their  primary  basis  for  educational  decisions. 

Research  on  instructional  leadership  and  Effective  Schools  has 
established  a relationship  between  principal  behaviors  and  school  outcomes 
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(e.g„  Brookover  & Lezotte,  1979;  Edmonds.  1979;  & Schaefer.  1990). 

Principals  play  a major  role  in  establishing  and  promoting  instructional 
improvement  within  a school  (Heck,  1990).  Leithwood  (1989)  found  that  highly 
effective  principals  were  clear  about  their  expectations  tor  staff.  The  findings  of 
this  study  support  the  findings  of  Heck  and  Leithwood.  The  principals  ot  two  of 
the  three  schools-lnner  City  Elementary  and  Suburban  Elementary-  were 
actively  involved  in  school  improvement.  Their  expectations  were  perceived  by 
teachers  as  clear  and  consistent  with  district  expectations.  In  both  of  those 
schools,  the  school  improvement  process  was  more  easily  implemented  and 
the  perceptions  and  practices  of  teachers  were  judged  to  be  more  consistent 
with  the  Effective  Schools  goal  of  "teaching  for  learning  for  all." 

In  a study  of  the  work  of  more  than  50  educators.  Louis  (1989) 
determined  that  effective  school  improvement  efforts  require  multi-level  support: 
superintendent,  district  staff,  and  principals.  Without  the  influence  of  the 
superintendent  and  district  staff,  school  improvement  efforts  had  little  chance  for 
long  term  success.  McLaughlin  (1990)  also  found  that  the  active  commitment  of 
district  leadership  was  essential  to  long  term  success.  The  most  successful 
schools  were  those  in  which  principals  and  teachers  actively  sought  the  support 
of  district  staff  in  school  improvement  efforts.  The  findings  of  this  study  were 
similar  and  support  the  conclusions  cited  above-principals  and  district  staff  play 


I improvement  process. 
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The  findings  of  this  study  support  the  large-scale  implementation  ol 
school  improvement  models;  however,  care  should  be  taken  in  generalizing 
these  findings  to  the  implementation  ot  other  school  improvement  models  or  to 
other  settings,  Other  models  tor  school  improvement  may  not  be  as  effective  as 
the  one  implemented  in  the  Urban  School  District.  This  model,  based  on 
Ettective  Schools  research,  might  not  be  the  most  appropriate  for  the  needs  ot 
another  school  district.  Also,  the  number  ot  teachers  who  participated  in  this 
study  was  small  (N=6).  Although  they  were  selected  because  they  were  grade 
level  chairpersons,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  leaders  in  the  school, 
influential,  and  willing  to  participate  in  the  study,  they  may  not  be  similar  to  other 
teachers  in  other  settings. 

It  is  possible  to  change  teachers'  perspectives  and  practices  through  the 
district-wide  implementation  a school  improvement  model.  The  progress  toward 
creating  Effective  Schools  may  be  slow  and  uneven,  but  It  is  surely  worth  the 
effort.  The  following  implications  should  be  considered  by  educators  wishing  to 
implement  similar  large-scale,  school  improvement  programs. 

T eachers  did  not  stay  current  with  educational  research  and  professional 
journals.  Even  when  they  were  easily  accessible,  teachers  did  not  make  use  of 
them.  If  teachers  are  expected  to  make  good  research-based  decisions,  they 
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must  be  kept  informed.  A means  for  ensuring  this  should  be  an  on-going  part  of 
an  implementation  plan. 

District  staff  and  principals  were  the  primary  influences  in  shaping 
teachers'  perspectives  and  practices.  Teachers  were  willing  to  group  and 
instruct  students  In  the  ways  they  believed  were  expected  of  them,  as  long  as 
the  ways  did  not  seem  too  inappropriate  or  difficult.  Principals  and  district  staff 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  provide  leadership  by  working 
together  to  clearly  articulate  the  vision  of  Effective  Schools  for  teachers  and 
parents.  They  must  also  work  with  teachers  to  implement  instructional 
strategies  consistent  with  that  goal. 

Some  of  the  parents  and  teachers  believed  that  mixing  students  of 
differing  abilities  was  educationally  inappropriate.  Parents,  as  well  as  teachers, 
should  be  kept  aware  of  current  educational  research  and  be  included  in  the 
school  improvement  process.  They  also  need  to  be  assured  that  the 
educational  needs  of  their  children  will  be  met. 

Teachers  spoke  differently  about  high  and  low  achieving  students.  They 
were  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  academic  needs  of  low  students  and  shifted  the 
discussion  to  issues  related  to  self-esteem  and  family  background.  Educators 
must  become  aware  of  these  differences  in  teacher-talk  and  consider  the 
implications  of  these  differences  as  they  seek  to  address  the  needs  of  low- 
achieving  students. 
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Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

The  findings  of  this  study  may  have  implications  for  future  educational 
research,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  large-scale  implementation  of  school 
improvement  programs  and  instructional  grouping  practices.  Several 
suggestions  for  future  educational  research  are  discussed. 

1 . The  qualitative  methods  used  in  this  study  prescribe  certain 
conditions  affecting  the  generalizability  of  fhe  results.  Research  in  similar 
settings  with  similar  methods  would  add  to  the  depth  of  understanding  of 
teacher  perspectives  and  practices  after  the  district-wide  implementation  of  a 
school  improvement  model. 

2.  An  additional  area  for  further  research  would  be  the  differences  in 
teacher-talk  related  to  high  and  low  achieving  students.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
practitioners  to  know  why  teachers  talk  differently  about  high  and  low  achieving 
students,  teachers'  awareness  levels  of  differences  in  feacher-talk,  and  the 
effect  of  teacher-talk  on  teacher  behavior 

3.  The  educational  reform  movement  of  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s 
has  redefined  the  curricular  goals,  instructional  techniques,  and  assessment 
strategies  for  K-5  students.  New  instructional  grouping  practices  have 
emerged.  No  definitive  quantitative  study  has  been  published  which  re- 
examines the  comparative  effectiveness  of  different  instructional  grouping 


practices  using  the  current  definitions  of  curriculum,  instruction,  and 
assessment. 

4.  Further  study  is  needed  to  delineate  the  kinds  of  follow-up  activities 
that  effectively  support  school  improvement  efforts.  What  kinds  of  on-going 
activities  keep  the  school  improvement  process  moving  in  a positive  direction? 

5.  Finally,  additional  investigation  needs  to  be  done  to  find  effective 
ways  for  keeping  teachers  and  parents  informed  about  current  educational 
research,  and  for  encouraging  them  to  use  it  when  making  educational 


decisions. 


APPENDIX  A 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  URBAN  COUNTY 
SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  MODEL 

Summary 

The  training  program  lor  school  improvement  implemented  in  Urban 
School  district  was  a commercial  program  developed  by  Larry  Lezotte  and 
Robert  Fortenberry  entitled,  "Effective  Schools  Research  and  Practice."  The 
purpose  of  this  School  Effectiveness  Model  program  was  to  move  schools 
toward  "leaching  lor  learning  for  all."  Using  the  correlates  of  Effective  Schools 
found  in  the  literature,  each  School  Improvement  Team  organized  six  correlate 
committees.  The  interactions  of  the  members  of  the  School  Improvement  Team 
and  the  correlate  committees  were  "the  strength  and  power  of  school 
improvement ...  and  the  heart  of  the  school  improvement  PROCESS"  (Urban 
School  District  Guidelines  lor  Planning,  p.  2).  The  design  of  the  training 
program  developed  by  Lezotte  and  Fortenberry  included  scripted  sessions  with 
accompanying  transparencies,  professionally  developed  videotapes,  and 
prescribed  training  and  implementation  activities.  Worksheets  for  the  various 
activities  were  included  in  the  training  materials. 

The  strategies  developed  by  the  Urban  School  District  to  facilitate  the 
change  process  were  based  primarily  on  the  work  of  Michael  Fullan.  Each 
School  Improvement  Team  was  comprised  of  the  six  correlate  committee 
chairpersons,  the  principal,  parents,  community  representatives,  students, 
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representatives  tram  support  personnel,  and  other  representatives  such  as 
district  personnel  and  other  administrative  staff.  The  School  Improvement 
Team  was  to  function  as  a steering  committee  to  develop  a system  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

1 . help  collect  appropriate  data  for  the  correlate  committees, 

2.  communicate  the  status  of  the  plans  as  they  were  being  developed  by 
the  correlate  committees, 

3.  review  the  plans  from  the  correlate  committees, 

4.  provide  opportunities  for  members  of  the  school  community  to  offer 
input  to  the  plans  from  the  correlate  committees, 

5.  communicate  the  plans  to  the  appropriate  district  personnel, 

6.  reach  consensus  on  the  final  draft,  and 

7.  communicate  the  final  plan  to  all  school  personnel,  parents,  and 
community. 

After  the  delivery  of  district-  and  school-based  inservice,  six  correlate 
committees  were  formed  at  the  school  level.  The  purposes  of  the  correlate 
committees  were  the  following: 

1 . involve  all  committee  members  in  the  decision-making  process. 

2.  empower  committee  members  to  develop  school-level  solutions  to 
school-level  problems,  and 

3.  use  a systematic  framework  to  analyze  the  status  of  the  school  in 


i of  Effective  Schools  research. 


Organizing  lor  School  Level  Plannir 
Vision/Mission  Statement 
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School-Based  Inservice 
Effective  Schools  Research  and  Practices 
All  School  Personnel 


District-Based  Inservice  - Group  Facilitator  Planning 
School  Improvement  Teams 


SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  TEAM 

- Correlate  Committee  Chairpersons 

- Representatives  from  School  Advisory 
Committee  or  PTA 

- Representatives  from  Support  Staff 

- Principal  and  Representatives  from 
Administrative  Staff 


Committee  Committee  Committee  Committee  Committee  Committee 


Guiding  Principle 

Correlate  Committee  1 


Clear  Understanding  of  Mission 
CLEAR  SCHOOL  MISSION 


Guiding  Principle 

Correlate  Committee  2 


Bold  Leadership 

INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP 


ng  Principle 
Correlate  Committee  3 
Correlate  Committee  4 


Academic  Focus 
HIGH  EXPECTATIONS 
MONITORING  PUPIL  PROGRESS 


Guiding  Principle 

Correlate  Committee  5 


Clean  and  Orderly  Environment 
SAFE  AND  ORDERLY  SCHOOL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Guiding  Principle 

Correlate  Committee  6 


Demanding  Community 
DEMANDING  COMMUNITY 


OCTOBER  31  - NOVEMBER  1 

Timeline 

Trainer 

Target  Audience 

Master  T rainer 

Cadre  (30  District/School  Administrators, 
Teacher-Leaders) 

Length  of  Training 

Two  Days 

Effective  Schools  Research  and  Practices 

NOVEMBER  - DECEMBER 


Target  Audience 

Cadre  Members,  Working  in  Pairs  and  Triads 
Principals  and  Two  Teachers  from  Each 
School-  and  Other  District  Staff 

Length  of  Training 

Two  Days 

Effective  Schools  Research  and  Practices 

Principals  may  send  additional  teachers  (it  they  provide  substitutes). 


JANUARY  - MARCH 

Trainer 

Target  Audience 
Length  ot  Training 

Principal  and  Two  Teachers 
All  Teachers- 

Four  Modules;  Each  Module  is  1 to  1 and  1/2 

Topic 

Effective  Schools  Research  and  Practices 

• Videotapes  from  training  modules  should  be  shown  also  to  support  staff, 
parents,  and  members  of  the  community. 


JANUARY  - MARCH 

Trainer 

Target  Audience 

Staff  Development  Personnel 
School  Improvement  Team  (All  Correlate 
Committee  Chairpersons,  Support  Personnel 
Representatives,  Administrators,  Parents,  and 
Community  Members 

Length  of  Training 

One  Day 

Group  Process  (Brainstorming,  Reaching 
Consensus,  Conducting  an  Effective  Meeting, 
Conflict  Management) 

MARCH 


Master  Trainer 

Principals  and  Teacher-Leader 
One  Day 

Developing  a School  Improvement  Plan 


MARCH  - JUNE 


Trainer 

Target  Audience 
Length  ot  Training 


School  Improvement  T earns  and  Correlate  Committees  meet  to  assess  school 
needs  and  to  develop  a School  Improvement  Plan. 


JUNE 

School  Improvement  Plans  submitted  to  the  Area  Assistant  Superintendent  by 


Through  the  individual  commitment  of  all,  our  students  will  graduate  with 
the  knowledge,  skills,  and  values  necessary  to  be  productive  citizens  in  a 
democratic  society. 

Mission  Statement 
Urban  School  District 


APPENDIX  B 
INFORMED  CONSENT 


Dear  Educator, 

I am  a doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  ot  Florida,  Department  ot 
Educational  Leadership,  conducting  a research  study  on  teacher  perspectives 
and  practices.  Through  this  study,  I hope  to  better  understand  teacher  opinions 
about  effective  schools  and  how  this  affects  educational  practice.  The  findings 
of  this  study  will  be  presented  in  a dissertation  and  may  be  used  in  oral  or 
written  presentations. 

If  you  agree  to  participate  in  the  study,  I would  visit  in  your  classroom  for 
15-30  minutes  several  times  during  the  1991-92  school  year  and  I would 
conduct  5-8  interviews  with  you  beginning  in  December  at  times  that  are 
convenient  for  you.  The  interview  would  be  audiotaped  to  ensure  accuracy  for 
later  transcription  and  would  remain  confidential.  Neither  the  observations  nor 
the  interviews  will  be  evaluative  in  nature,  they  are  designed  to  gather 
information  about  your  opinions. 

The  in-depth  interviews  will  last  about  forty-five  minutes  and  you  do  not 
have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer  I will  be  the  only  one 
observing  or  interviewing  and  the  sources  of  all  data  collected  will  remain 
confidential.  A pseudonym  will  be  given  to  each  participant  when  collecting 
data  and  reporting  findings.  If  at  any  time  you  wish  to  withdraw  from 
participation  in  this  project,  you  may  do  so  without  prejudice. 

Your  participation  in  this  study  will  be  helpful  and  appreciated,  but  no 
compensation  will  be  given  for  your  participation.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  contact  me  at  255-6475,  extension  2200.  Thank  you  for  you  assistance. 

Yours  truly, 

Kathryn  A.  Kemmer,  Ed.S. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  George,  Ed.D. 

Doctoral  Committee  Chairperson 

I have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described  above.  I agree  to 
participate  in  the  study  and  I have  received  a copy  of  this  description. 

Date Signature 
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APPENDIX  C 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Would  you  give  me  some  more  detail? 

Would  you  elaborate  on  that  lor  me? 

Will  you  clarity  that? 

1.  How  was  the  Effective  Schools  training  carried  out  in  your  school?  (Initial 
interview  only) 

2.  How  did  participation  in  the  Effective  training  affect  your  school? 

Other  teachers  on  your  grade  level? 

You? 


3.  How  has  (name  of  school's  Improvement  Plan  affected  the  instructional 
program  in  your  school? 

In  your  grade  level? 

In  your  classroom? 

4.  Describe  how  your  participation  in  the  program  has  affected  your 
instructional  practices. 

Describe  the  ways  that  you  teach  differently. 

In  what  ways  do  you  think  differently  about  students? 

To  what  extent  has  it  affected  the  ways  in  which  you  group  the  students  for 
instruction? 
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5.  I’d  like  to  find  out  more  about  your  opinion  ot  each  ot  the  correlates.  As  I 
read  one  of  the  correlates,  please  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it. 

(Initial  Interview  Only) 

(a)  Bold  leadership 

(b)  Clear  academic  mission 

(c)  Sate  and  orderly  environment 

(d)  High  expectations  for  all  students 

(e)  Frequent  monitoring  of  student  progress 

(Second  Interview  Only) 

5.  In  two  or  three  sentences  describe  how  you  think  this  correlate  is  being 
developed  in  your  school. 

(a)  The  principal  is  the  instructional  leader  of  this  school. 

(b)  Our  school  has  a safe  and  orderly  environment. 

(c)  Our  school  has  a clear  academic  focus. 

(d)  We  have  high  expectations  for  all  students. 

(e)  There  is  frequent  monitoring  of  student  progress. 

6.  What  kinds  of  differences  have  you  noticed  in  your  teaching  between  last 
year  and  this  year? 

How  did  you  begin  your  year  differently? 

Describe  the  ways  you  are  more  successful  this  year. 

7.  What  are  the  most  effective  instructional  grouping  strategies  you  have  used? 
What  made  them  effective? 

How  would  you  describe  their  effect  on  your  best  students? 

Average? 

Poorest  students? 

8.  What  would  you  like  to  tell  me  about  teaching  and  kids? 


Suppose  I were  a really,  really  bright,  perfect-type  student  in  your  school. 
What  would  it  be  like  tor  me  as  I progressed  from  kindergarten  through  fifth 


10.  Suppose  I were  a real  discipline  problem,  with  no  academic  skills,  in  your 
classroom.  You  know  the  type.  "I  hate  school  and  I hate  you  more!"  What 
do  you  do  with  that  kind  of  student? 

1 1 . What  do  you  think  the  district's  purpose  was  in  implementing  the  school 
improvement  model  based  on  Effective  Schools? 

12.  If  you  were  the  superintendent  and  could  make  any  one  change  in  the 
system  to  improve  the  educational  program  offered  to  each  of  our 
students,  what  would  it  be? 

1 3.  Describe  the  highest  achieving  student  in  your  class. 

Describe  the  average  student  in  your  class. 

Describe  the  lowest  student  in  your  class. 

(Probe  changes  in  response  terminology.) 

14.  How  would  your  principal  like  you  to  arrange  your  students  for  instruction? 

1 5.  What  would  happen  if  all  students  (LD,  gifted.  Chapter  1 ) were  served  in 
the  regular  classroom? 

16.  How  did  your  teacher  teach  reading  when  you  were  in  second  grade? 
Fourth  grade? 

What  group  were  you  in? 

Did  you  ever  switch  teachers  in  the  elementary  school? 

What  did  you  think  about  it? 


APPENDIX  D 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE  2 

I'm  going  to  read  some  statements  about  to  you  that  are  also  on  the  cards 
which  I will  put  in  front  ol  you.  one  at  a time. 

Id  like  you  to  retted  aloud  about  the  statements  and  I will  audiotape  your 
thoughts. 

1 . 'What  the  best  and  wisest  parents  want  tor  their  own  child  that  must  the 
community  want  for  all  of  its  children.'  (John  Dewey.  1956,  p. ) 

2.  "The  relationship  between  the  quality  ot  education  and  national  economic 
growth  suggests  that  increasing  the  quality  ot  education-particularly  tor  the 
most  disadvantaged  students--may  in  itself  lead  to  increased  productivity.' 
(Oakes,  1990,  p.  xiv-xv) 

3.  "We  want  rigorous  and  demanding  schools  in  which  children  can't  simply 
slide  or  get  through.  And  we  want  serious  and  committed  students  who  are 
respecttul  of  their  schools  and  teachers.  Yet,  society  constrains  these  goals, 
with  its  low  regard  for  hard  intellectual  work.  (Oakes,  1990,  p.  2) 

4.  "These  urban  changes  are  part  ot  two  major  shifts  that  have  profound 
implications  tor  the  future  of  the  common  school.  Overall,  larger  proportions  of 
poor  and  minority  children  enroll  in  public  schools  each  year.  At  the  same  time, 
middle-class  whites— often  older  and  more  affluent  than  earlier  generations  of 
parents  of  school-aged  children— increasingly  choose  private  education." 
(Oakes,  1990,  p.  5) 
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5.  "The  benefits  of  gifted  programs  do  not  result  from  clustering  children. 
Rather,  gifted  programs  are  outstanding  because  they  marshal  challenging 
curriculum,  higher  expectations,  better  teachers,  enrichment,  and  so  on." 
(Oakes,  1990,  p.  202) 


APPENDIX  E 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE  3 


This  is  a follow-up  to  our  previous  interviews  wi  the  school  improvement  process , your  leelings  about  it. 
and  your  teekigs  about  what  you  do  m the  classroom  You  are  now  involved  in  me  third  year  or  the  school 

Name Date 


1 .  How  has  the  implementation  of  the  school  improvement  model  based  on 
effective  schools  research  changed  or  affected  your  perspectives  as  a 
teacher? 


2.  How  has  it  changed  the  way  you  teach? 

3.  Describe  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  ot  the  philosophy  *T eachlng 
tor  learning  tor  all." 

4.  Please  describe  how  you  organize  your  students  for  instruction. 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Other 

5.  Why  did  you  decide  to  group  the  students  this  way? 

6.  What  are  the  most  effective  instructional  grouping  strategies  you  have 


7.  How  would  you  describe  their  affect  on  your  different  levels  of  students— 
high,  average,  and  low? 

8.  In  what  ways  does  grouping  students  by  ability  help  or  hinder  students? 

9.  What  do  you  now  think  of  these  correlates? 

(a)  Bold  leadership 

(b)  Clear  academic  mission 

(c)  Safe  and  orderly  environment 

(d)  High  expectations  for  all  students 

(e)  Frequent  monitoring  of  student  progress 

10.  What  would  you  like  to  tell  me  about  teaching  and  kids? 
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